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Pugwash schedules crucial 
meetings for 1985 

As this issue of the Pugwash newsletter goes to press the 
international climate — the relationship between the super- 
powers — seems less ominous than it has for some time. The 
agreement between Mr. Shultz and Mr. Gromyko is one of 
the more positive signs, even though it is qualified and 
hedged about by confusing public statements. 

Yet all in all, what exists at present is an agreement to plan 
for the resumption of talks. Much groundwork must be laid, 
and this must be done in an atmosphere of public posturing, 
and contradictory national policy. 

At the same time, the Pugwash meetings are continuing. 
They are taking place as a part of a process that has been 
going on for thirty years. Since the Einstein-Russell manifes- 
to of 1955, prominent scientists from east and west have 
been meeting, without publicity; and they have been respon- 
sible for some of the most important breakthroughs achieved 
— laying the groundwork for the SALT treaty, the nuclear 
test-ban treaty, etc. 

Although Pugwash has expanded its concerns from those 
raised by the Einstein-Russell manifesto, and its participants 
represent not only the original east-west focus, but also a 
north-south perspective, its main concern - preventing a 
nuclear holocaust - remains central. 

Thus, in the present climate the Pugwash meetings are 
more important than ever. They represent continuity, take 
place in a climate of mutual respect, and are part of a process 
deemed by all participating nations to be very important, and 
frequently — critical. 

Meetings planned for '85 

The tentative schedule, recently released by the Pugwash 
steering committee is as follows: 

March: Second Workshop of Study Group on Conven- 
tional Forces in Europe, Pocking (Munich), FRG 

April: Workshop on Crisis Prevention and Control in 
Africa, Lusaka, Zambia 



May: 12th Workshop on Nuclear Forces, Geneva, 

Switzerland 

June: Latin American Regional Symposium on Latin 

American Security, University of Campinas, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 

July: 35th Conference, University of Campinas, Sao 

Paulo, Brazil 

September: 48th Pugwash Symposium: "Political Condi- 
tions for Peace and Security in Europe: Obsta- 
cles and Perspectives", Bochum, FRG 

October: Pugwash/SIPRI 11th Workshop on Chemical 
Weapons: Implications for the Chemical Indus- 
try of a Chemical Weapons Convention, Stock- 
holm, Sweden 

November: Symposium on Arms in Space, London, U.K. 
December: 13th Workshop on Nuclear Forces, Geneva, 
Sv^tzerland 

Expanding concerns retain central focus 

Although the calendar of future Pugwash meetings reveals 
a widening range of issues, the central focus remains con- 
stant. And this focus, preventing nuclear war, is one which 
you too, as a Bulletin reader, regard as critical. 

The Pugwash scientists are asking you to join them in their 
work in 1985, by becoming a Friend of Pugwash. As a Friend 
of Pugwash you will receive copies of unpublished reports 
and newsletters, and so will be kept up to date on Pugwash 's 
work. You will be able to keep abreast of the positions taken 
by the various nation's scientists, and also to have, in detail, 
the statements issued after each meeting. 

Thus you vkdll be aware of the concrete proposals, the 
reasoning behind them, and the technical issues Pugwash 
participants feel it is essential to consider. At the same time, 
your participation will help to keep Pugwash going. Without 
any official government support, its survival depends on 
people like you, who understand the value of its work, and 
the role that scientists committed to its processes can play. 

Please don't delay. Plans for 1985 are contingent on ade- 
quate support, and your help is needed. Fill out the form 
below and become a Friend of Pugwash... today. 



n Please enroll me as a Friend of Pug- 
wash and send me summaries of its 
major meetings. I enclose $100 as my 
contribution. 



Make cfieck payable to AEPPF, Pugwasfi and mail to William M. 
Swartz (Chairman, Finance Committee, Pugwash Conferences on 
Science and World Affairs), 1430 West Wrightwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60614. All contributions are tax deductible. 



n Please enroll me as an associate 
member of Friends of Pugwash and 
send me digests of its important meet- 
ings. 

I enclose $ 



Name 



Address 
City 



State/Zip code 
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From the editors 



Official secrecy 
fostered coverup 



f A FEW WEEKS AGO, the [U.S.] Army revealed another of its secrets: 
±\. the employment in this country of a considerable number of German 
scientists and technicians," Hans Bethe and H.S. Sack wrote in the February 
1947 Bulletin. They noted that although "it has been known for some time" 
that the military was bringing German specialists here on a temporary basis 
to provide technical information, the recent reports "create an uneasy feeling 
that the deal was not as straightforward as could be wished." 

Bethe and Sack acknowledged the U.S. military's responsibility to keep 
abreast of technical developments such as the German jet and rocket propul- 
sion systems, but argued against allowing these specialists to immigrate. "Is 
it wise, from a long-range point of view, or even compatible with our moral 
standards, to make this bargain? Would it not have been better to restrict de- 
finitely the stay of these scientists in this country to the absolute minimum? 
For it must be borne in mind that many of them, probably the majority, are 
die-hard Nazis, or at least worked whole-heartedly with the Nazis; otherwise 
they would not have held their high posts so vital for the Nazi war machine." 

Such protests — including an indignant December 1946 statement by Albert 
Einstein, Norman Vincent Peale, and other prominent individuals — soon died 
down due to a lack of public information about the details of the U.S. program. 
The request by Bethe and Sack that "the mystery shrouding this affair be lifted, 
that an exact account be given of what has been promised to whom" went 
unanswered by the U.S. government. 

Today, 40 years after the defeat of Nazi Germany, that mystery and secrecy 
are lifted decisively by journalist Linda Hunt in this issue of the Bulletin. Based 
primarily on documents obtained under the Freedom of Information Act dur- 
ing the past 18 months. Hunt's article shows that U.S. officials in charge of 
Project Paperclip— the program to exploit German and Austrian specialists— 
concealed incriminating information about Nazi scientists and technicians 
so they could legally immigrate along with other specialists. The article docu- 
ments a coverup that included military officials withholding information from 
their State and Justice Department counterparts and giving some Nazi scien- 
tists "clean" reports despite derogatory evidence in the military's own files. 

The full scope of the coverup is unclear, but some U.S. officials involved 
in it justified their actions as necessary to keep Nazi specialists from the Soviets. 
Instead, however, of making such arguments in public — thereby risking contro- 
versy and perhaps losing the debate to persons with greater qualms about 
overlooking atrocities— these officials simply hid behind a wall of sanctioned 
secrecy. (A rigid secrecy system continues to conceal the details of Soviet ex- 
ploitation of Nazi scientists.) Hunt's article provides the public with important, 
if disturbing, facts that help fill in the historical record about post-World War 
II collaboration with Nazis. 

This article also is a timely warning that official secrecy breeds abuse. Behind 
its curtain, government officials can act arbitrarily, safe in the knowledge that 
they will not be held accountable. They can lie or distort the truth, as Harrison 
Brown reports in this issue. While there is a narrow category of vital national 
security information that should be kept secret from potential enemies, in 
case after case the public has been perceived as the enemy. For example, the 
"secret" U.S. bombing of Laos and Cambodia, during the Vietnam War, was 
no secret there, only here. Official secrecy is a norm in totalitarian societies; 
it is a dangerous threat to democracies.— Len Ackland 
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From tbe editors 



Fallout and falsehoods 



by Harrison Brown 

NEARLY A YEAR has passed since U.S. District Judge 
Bruce Jenkins awarded S2.6 million to the families 
of 10 peo|^ who had allegedly contracted cancer as a result 
of an extended scries of above-ground nuclear tests in 
Nevada in the 1950s and early 1960s. The government is 
now in the process of appealing the May 1984 decision in 
favor of the plaintiffs, who were among 24 test cases diosen 
to represent 1492 alleged victims. In his opinion, which 
took 17 numdis to write, Jenkins said the government 
"failed to adequately warn the plaintiffs or their predeces- 
sors of known or foreseeable long-rai^e biological conse- 
quences" from the fallout. 

Thirty years ago my colleague at the California Institute 
of Technology, the distinguished geneticist Edward P. Lewis, 
told me that on the basis of his studies of leukemia rates 
among radiologists, the fallout from above-gtound nuclear 
tests would probably result in a significant increase in leu- 
kemia rates in exposed populations. 

By 1954 some 35 nuclear weapons had been exploded in 
various parts of the world, most of them by the United 
States. From 19.55 on, the rate of testing increased so rapidly 
that it was difficult for the concerned observer to follow 
diem. Many of us took Lewis's estimates seriously and 
urged that nuclear testing be stopped. 

I was an advisor to Adlai Stevenson in the 1956 presiden- 
tial campaign when he made nuclear testing a major issue. 
Stevenson's opposition to nuclear testing was strongly criti- 
cized by officials in the Eisenhower Administration, notably 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, Atomic Enei^ Commission 
(AEC) Chairman Lewis Strauss, and Willard Libby, a dis- 
tinguished scientist who was a member of the AEC, as well 
as by Edward Teller. They argued that nuclear testing was 
essential for the defense of the linee world. Libby claimed 
that the risks involved in fallout were no greater than the 
normal risks encountered in everyday hfe such as swimming 
at the beach. 

Ten scientists at the California Institute of Technology 
made a public statement supporting the Stevenson proposal 
and dedaring that this type of risk was quite different from 
the voluntary risk of swimming at the beach. Those e.x- 
posed to fallout from nuclear tests in Nevada, we pointed 
out, had no choice in the matter, lb be sure, the risks might 
not be great when compared with the normal incidence of 
cancer, but nevertheless we believed them to be measurable. 

wondered what gave government officials the right to 
mislead scores of civilian bystanders with soothing assur- 
ances that they would suffer no harm. 



When the Caltech statement received considerable na- 
tional attention, John A. McC^one, a member of Caltech's 
Board of Trustees and chairman of its fundraising commit- 
tee, demanded that the 10 of us be fired. Lee DuBridge, 
die president of Cahedi, refused to consider sudi an acdon, 
and McCone resigned from the Board. In 1958 Eisenhower 
made him chairman of the Atomic Enei^ Commission. 

^rldwide concern about fallout also increased in the 
late 1950s, and eventually, in 1963, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and most other members of the United Na- 
tions agned a treaty banning all nuclear tests on die giound, 
in the water, and in space, but permitting tests underground. 
Although this was an excellent stqp forward, much damage 
had already been done. 

Contributing to this damage were U.S. government offi- 
cials who failed to warn the public about the potential dan- 
gers of fallout and even engaged in misrepresentation and 
distortion bordering upon lies. Do we have any reason to 
believe that events like this won't happen again? Unfor- 
tunately not, if we are to judge from a number of environ- 
mental cases in recent years and statements issued by the 
officials responsible. 

Several aspects of environmental health cases make them 
particularly difficult to deal with in conventional legal ways: 

• There is the problem of delayed health effects which 
may not become apparent until one, two, or even three de- 
cades have passed. In the fallout case government attorneys 
argued that even if evidence showed fidlout £tom the test 
caused the cancers, the statute of limitations had elapsed 
before the suits were filed in 1979. 

• Another problem involves invoking "national security" 
to protect government interests. The government attorneys 
in the fallout case argued that the government should be 
immune from court claims because it was conducting the 
tests to ensure the safety of the nation. 

Significantly, Jenkins ruled against both of these claims. 

• The third problem is by far the most difficult. Fallout 
and other environmental poisons produce biological prob- 
lems which may also occur naturally. For example, there 
might be an elevation of the leukemia rate in a particular 
area, but which of those cases would have occurred any- 
way, and which were caused by the superimposed stress? 
In other words, who should be the beneficiaries of the judg- 
ment? This is a question which can never be answered pre- 
cisely. 

Our only real safeguard against such extremely difficult 
problems is to do everything we can to avoid them in die 
first place. The first priority must be to have government 
officials be honest with the public. □ 
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Washington Report 



Nuclear backpacks 



by William M. Arkin 

ONE SHOULD THINK twice about a nuclear weapon 
whose instructions include what to do if it's a dud. 
The 1980 Operator's Manual for Atomic Demolition Muni- 
tions (ADMs) states matter-of-factly: "Failure of the system 
to produce an explosion after using all available options 
is defined as a dud." "When it has been ascertained that 
the system will not fire," the manual instructs the hapless 
soldier to "retrieve" the nuclear warhead and "perform emer- 
gency procedures (safing, disarm, and post-disarm). . . . 
There is a possibility of accidentally detonating a weapon 
that is a dud." 

If ever a nuclear weapon merited immediate retirement, 
it is this one. ADMs, which are nuclear land mines, cannot 
deter potential aggressors because they are so inconsequen- 
tial in tactical terms. Their officially stated mission of 
border defense is militarily and politically untenable. But 
their secret commando missions are far more important and 
deserve close scrutiny. 

The U.S. military has deployed two types of ADMs since 
the mid-1960s: the Medium ADM (MADM) and the Spe- 
cial ADM (SADM). There are 608 ADMs in the U.S. 
arsenal, 372 stored in Europe (West Germany and Italy), 
21 in the Pacific (South Korea and Guam), and 215 in the 
United States. They are operated by about 750 ADM spe- 
cialists in the Army and 200 in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
In addition, engineers and commandos from Belgium, Bri- 
tain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, and West Ger- 
many are also trained to use ADMs. The larger MADM 
weighs 400 pounds, including firing devices and cables, and 
is emplaced by a six-man engineer team attached to combat 
units. The 58.5 pound SADM can be delivered by a two- 
man commando team. MADMs have an explosive yield as 
high as 12,000 tons of TNT— equivalent to the Hiroshima 
bomb. SADMs have a yield of 250 tons. The SADMs are 
detonated by timer while MADMs can be detonated by 
timer or remote command. 

A 1975 report to Congress by Secretary of Defense James 

William M. Arkin is the director of the Arms Race and Nuclear 
Weapons Research Project at the Institute for Policy Studies in 
Washington, D.C., and co-editor of the Nuclear Weapons Data- 
book. 



Schlesinger on nuclear weapons in Europe stated that 
"ADMs are nuclear demolition devices which . . . can be 
used to destroy bridges, cave in tunnels or defiles [narrow 
passages or gorges], cut roads, and otherwise create barriers 
to slow enemy movement or induce concentrations of his 
forces." A more recent Army manual states that ADMs are 
"an economy of force measure to contribute to flank and 
rear security, impede a counterattack, and assist in enemy 
entrapment." Both statements assume that the nuclear mines 
will be buried to face waves of enemy tanks. 

Army manuals further support this idea, saying the spe- 
cific targeting purposes of ADMs are: 

• blocking avenues of approach by cratering defiles or 
creating rubble; 

• severing routes of communication by destroying tun- 
nels, bridges, canal locks, or cratering roads; 

• creating areas of tree blowdown or forest fires; 

• cratering areas subject to hostile airmobile landings; 

• creating water barriers by destroying dams and reser- 
voirs. 

The RECENT controversy over ADMs, however, cen- 
ters on other questions. Two NBC Nightly News stories 
in January highlighted the secret commando uses of the 
nuclear mines, as well as plans to use them "behind enemy 
lines." By exposing little-known details about these obscure 
nuclear weapons, and raising questions for which there are 
no answers, these reports led West German Defense Minis- 
ter Manfred Worner to pledge that he would ask the United 
States to remove ADMs from Europe at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

All previous public discussion of ADMs had been based 
on two major issues: that they undermine civilian control 
because they require some sort of predelegation of author- 
ity to fire them; and that they would be exploded on friend- 
ly territory and would require "prechambering" (that is, 
prior preparation of emplacements) to be effective. 

The use of ADMs on friendly territory has been their 
most controversial feature. One Army manual Nuclear 
Weapons Employment Doctrine and Procedures, states: 

ADM[s] are normally employed in areas under friendly 
control and are integrated with barrier plans and fire 
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support plans. . . . Because there is no delivery error 
in the emplacement of the ADM, the smallest yield nec- 
essary to destroy the target or create the obstacle may 
be used, thereby minimizing damage to the surrounding 



But an Army engineer manual is not quite so sanguine 
about local damage: "Since ADMs produce side effects 
(blast, thermal, radiation) that extend to significant dis- 
tances and may or may not be desirable, safety of nearby 
troops or any civilians becomes a major consideration in 
the use of ADMs." And an engineer officer writing in 1975 
stated: "Collateral damage could be expected in populated 
areas [in West Germany], as villages tend to nestle in the 
valleys at or near ideal ADM sites." 

Restrictions on "prechambering" nuclear munitions, to- 
gether with NATO guidelines worked 
out in 1970 for their use, alleviated 
some of the problems over ADMs in 
Europe but left others unsolved. 
Though the West German government 
vigorously denied NBC stories about 
the plans for two-man teams to carry 
SADMs "behind enemy lines" in "back- 
packs," all available evidence indicates 
that this is becoming the primary mis- 
sion of ADMs— largely because of the 
political restrictions on their traditional 
uses in support of conventional military 
operations. 

The commando mission of SADMs 
has been referred to on a number of oc- 
casions. Two U.S. Army officers stated 
in the November 1982 issue of the Ar- 
my's magazine. Military Review: "U.S. 
Special Forces units have the capability 
to employ atomic demolitions to destroy key installations 
and facilities deep inside enemy territory." A declassified 
1983 "Command Briefing" for Army special forces says that 
"Special Atomic Demolitions Munitions training is contin- 
uously emphasized. The SADM capability is considered to 
be an important mission of special forces, and is continu- 
ously exercised in quarterly nuclear surety inspections and 
field exercises. The device can be deployed either by static 
line, military free fall, or by scuba." 

A FASCINATING question raised by the current atten- 
tion to SADMs is: What constitutes "enemy territory"? The 
Army staff manual that deals with nuclear weapons policy 
reveals that the war plans for use of ADMs would include 
"destruction of installations, facilities, and industrial com- 
plexes that could have military significance if in enemy 
hands." In other words, nuclear land mines would be used 
during a war to destroy factories and power stations in 
Western Europe in the face of an advancing enemy. This 
explains why another Army manual refers to the ADM mis- 




sion of "creating rubble" in towns and cities. 

One advantage of the small SADMs, according to an of- 
ficer on the operations staff of the Army, is that the weapons 
have "no delivery error." They can, he said, be dropped from 
Army helicopters, as well as carried in "backpacks." To bear 
this out, he cited an Army manual which states that "un- 
conventional warfare teams can also employ ADM[s] and 
chemical weapons with exceptional selectivity." In exercise 
"Brave Shield 80," unconventional warfare forces played out 
such plans for Special ADMs for the first time in a full- 
scale U.S. maneuver. Since then, SADM missions have been 
added to the' unconventional warfare plans of the U.S. Cen- 
tral Command for the Persian Gulf. 

Despite the October 1983 NATO decision taken in Mon- 
tebello, Canada, to withdraw 1,400 nuclear warheads from 
the European stockpile, and Defense 
Minister Worner's desire to rid West 
Germany of the 350 nuclear land 
mines currently stored there, it does not 
appear that ADMs will die a natural 
death. While larger MADMs are slated 
for retirement, nuclear weapons de- 
signers have been trying for years to sell 
different new designs for the next gen- 
eration of small ADMs. 

In 1976, it was the Tactical Earth 
Penetrator warhead. This ultimately 
became the Earth Penetrator Warhead 
option for the Pershing II missile, 
which was cancelled in January 1981. 
Later, Energy Department scientists of- 
fered the Shallow Burst Munition and 
the Nuclear Cratering Device to the Ar- 
my. But the Defense Department's fis- 
cal 1983 Research, Development, and 
Acquisition Report seemed to sound the death-knell for the 
ADM when it stated that "there are no plans to replace 
land-based defensive TNF [Theater Nuclear Force] systems 
with new nuclear weapons. The number of ADMs and 
Nike Hercules will be gradually reduced as improved con- 
ventional capabilities are achieved." 

Nonetheless, buried in the Energy Department's 685- 
page first volume of fiscal 1986 budget justifications for 
"Atomic Energy Defense Activities" is a "candidate system" 
for the next generation "small atomic demolition munition." 
The new warhead, designed by the Livermore Laboratory 
in California, was discussed in the Laboratory's 1984 
Report and will prove to be an even smaller and more usable 
weapon. 

The director of Livermore announced that the laboratory 
had already "tested and evaluated a prototype of a versatile 
new family of lightweight, low-yield fission devices. One 
application of this device might be in a modern atomic de- 
molition munition." Defense officials have already dubbed 
the new mini-nuke "ADAM," for Advanced ADM. □ 



Robert Xeuhecker, United States 
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The "other nations" speak up 



by Christopher Paine 

AS THE REAGAN Administiation swaddles its $48 bil- 
lion budget request for nuclear weapons programs 
in the protective blanket of "bargaining leverage"— while 
Soviet leaders sternly pledge to maintain parity at all costs— 
the rest of the world is growing increasingly restive with 
the glacial progress afforded by this coercive approach to 
negotiations. During late January meetings in New Delhi 
and Athens, heads of government from five continents met 
privately to discuss the impasse in the superpower arms 
talks and the ways they might intercede to bring about swift 
adoption of a comprehensive freeze and reductions in nu- 
clear weapons. 

Brought together initially under the auspices of the Par- 
liamentarians for ^rld Order, an organization of elected 
legislators from some 30 countries, the six leaders of the 
Five Continent Peace Initiative— Presidents Raul Alfonsin 
of Argentina, Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico, and Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania, and Prime Ministers Olof Palme of 
Sweden, Andreas Papandreou of Greece, and Rajiv Gandhi 
of India— welcomed the resumption of bilateral U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations in their January 28 joint declaration ("The 
Delhi Declaration"), noting that they "attach great impor- 
tance to the proclaimed objective of these negotiations: to 
prevent an arms race in space and to terminate it on earth, 
ultimately to eliminate nuclear arms everywhere." 

Cynical practitioners of realpolitik, of course, would be 
quick to dismiss this statement as an egregious display of 
naivete or, perhaps, calculated diplomatic posturing. After 
all, how could any sane person actually believe that either 
the United States or the Soviet Union would genuinely pur- 
sue their publicly professed, mutually agreed objectives for 
the negotiations? 

But these leaders are neither disingenuous nor naive. 
They intend to mobilize global pressure on the "two major 
nuclear weapon powers to implement their undertaking and 
... to produce, at an early date, significant results." These 
leaders' unique global political perspective— long misdng 
from the conference table in Geneva— was eloquently arti- 
culated at New Delhi by President Alfonsin: 

In a few minutes a small group of people can destroy 
everything that each human being on this planet has— 
beginning with his own life and the life of his kin— and 

everything a nation has built through the centuries. And 
all this can be done without hearing our voice, without 

Christopher Paine is the policy adviser to Physicians for Social 
Responsibility in Washington, HC. 



taking into account our will, without us ever knuwing 
about it. . . . How did we get to this absurd situation.-" 
Simply because the superpowers and the nuclear povveis, 
minding the legitimate needs of their own defense, have 
applied traditional war aiteria in a worid armed today 
with new weapons completely different feom the ones 
used before. . . . 

It really does not matter whether those who have that 
power [to start a nuclear war] have good or bad judg- 
ment, good or bad will. What maners is that the power 
exists, even if it is not something desirable, and that the 
legitimate right of the superpowers to secure their own 
defense has, in reality, become senseless even for them- 
selves. . . . 

There are those who think that there will not be a 
nudear holocaust because, so far, theie has not been one. 
They are wrong. If the same criteria that have prevailed 
in the arms race continue being implemented, the nudear 
holocaust will inexorably occur, sooner or later. 

There are those who have given up and accept the 
holocaust as inevitable. They, too, are wrong. Nuclear 
war in itself is not part of die biological data diat we 
cannot escape; it is a political feet that we can and must 
prevent. 

In the Delhi Declaration the six leaders reiterated their 
May 1984 appeal for "an all-embracing halt to the testing, 
production and deployment of nuclear weapons and their 
delivery systems," but then zeroed in on two specific steps 
which "today require special attention: the prevention of 
an arms race in outer space, and a comprehensive test ban 
treaty." 

"Outer space must be used for the benefit of mankind 
as a whole, not as a battleground of the future," they noted 
in dieir call for a complete prohibiticm of wei^wns in space. 
In urging an immediate moratorium on nuclear explosive 
testing, followed by the prompt conclusion of a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty, the leaders suggested that "such a treaty 
would be a major step towards ending the continuous mod- 
ernization of nudear arsenals." This twin demand strikes 
at die very heart of the contradictory Reagan Administra- 
tion defense program, which seeks a major modernization 
of the U.S. offensive nudear arsenal while also developing 
space weaponry with the ostensible aim of making nudear 
weapons "impotent and obsolete." 

Since its INCEPHON in the spring of 1984, the Fiw 
Continent Peace Initiative has been more in the nature of 
a minor irritant to the Reagan Administration than a serious 
poUtical factor in its arms control calculus. Well aware that 
the world has already had its fill of noble declarations, the 
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leaders are sensitive to the criticism that their initiative is 
lacking in concrete political steps that would provide some 
leverage over the superpowers. 

Officials close to their deliberations note, however, that 
this is the year of the third Non-Proliferation Treaty review 
conference and that the time is ripe for generating interna- 
tional political pressure on the superpofwers. In die wake 
of the New Delhi summit, the leaders are personally carry- 
ing their message to the capitals of all the nuclear weapons 
States. By midsummer, the Soviet Union and the United 
States will have been visited twice, and the lesser nuclear 
powers once, by individual members of the group, and their 
personal representatives will also visit the Soviet and U.S. 
delegations in Geneva. 

While space weaponry is on the bargaining table— albeit 
ambiguously— in Gkmeva, such is not the case with the com- 
prehensive test ban, and the Administration has made it 
dear that prospects for a ban are dim indeed. The leaders 
are currently examining various proposed strategies for 
using existing multilateral treaty mechanisms — such as the 
amendment provisions of the Non-Proliferation, Outer 
Space, and Limited Test Ban Treaties— to bring about the 
desired changes in the agendas, and results, of superpower 
arms negotiations. 

Immediately following the New Delhi meeting, three of 
the leaders— Alfonsin, Nyerere, and Balme— flew to Athens 
to attend a meeting, hosted by Prime Minister Papandreou, 
with some 50 leaders of nongovernmental organizations as 
well as prominent legislators and personalities supporting 
the Five Continent Initiative. Peace and disarmament orga- 
nizations represented at the conference included the Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War; the 
U.S. Physicians for Social Responsibility and Nuclear Weap- 
ons Freeze Campaign; Greenpeace International; the British 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament; the Dutch Inter- 
Church Peace Council; and the World Coimdl of Churches. 

Former presidents and prime ministers in attendance in- 
cluded Pierre Trudeau (Canada), Joop den Uyl (Nether- 
lands), Carlos Andres Fnez (^^ezuela), and Bruno Kreisky 
(Austria). Legislators currently holding office included Egon 
Bahr, a member of the executive committee of the West Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party; Relus ter Beek, chairman of 
the Dutch parliamentary foreign affairs committee; Helen 
Clark, chairwoman of the New Zealand parliament's for- 
eign afEairs committee; Thomas Downey, U.S. House of 
Representatives; Arturo Lizon Giner, vice-president of the 
Spanish senate; Silvia Hernandez, senate of Mexico; and 
Didymus Mutasa, speaker of the Zimbabwean parliament. 

Remarking on his own initial reluctance to become in- 
volved in the initiative, Nyerere, drawing an analogy with 
the broad social movements which overthrew colonialism, 
noted the wide spectrum of govemmenis, political parties, 
peace movements, and individuals represented at the meet- 
ing. He concluded the deliberations on a hopeful note: "We 
are beginning to be united in the same struggle. It involves 
all of us — North and South, East and West." 

Another participant, celebrated economist John Kenneth 



Galhraith, cautioned the international press corps against 
succumbing to the occupational hazard of "associating wis- 
dom with pessimism" where disarmament matters are con- 
cerned. Citins; the achicNcmcnts of the peace movements 
in restraming the Reagan Administrations nuclear ambition 
and restoring the imperative of arms control negotiations, 
Galbraith remarked that "in faa, something has already 
been accomplished." 

Unable to attend the Athens meeting. West German So- 
cial Democratic Party diairman and former chancellor Wil- 
ly Brandt sent a message of support which read, in part: 

We must continue to work and plead for an end to the 
senseless and irresponsible arms race. V(fe must find a 
new approach towards security which necessity will 
have to be a common security. Only an escape from the 
common crisis in world security and world econonQ' iil«- 
wise will assure the survival of mankind. VPe must stop 
the unproductive squandering of resources which arc so 
urgently needed for world development. We must fight 
hunger and misery today rather than dreaming of space 
war tomorrow. The acute hunger crisis in large areas of 
Africa should help us come to our senses. 

The strong Social Democratic Party support for the Five 
Continent effort provoked a mean-spirited and speciously 
worded response from the yfkst German government, which 
only confirmed the gulf separating approved NATO doc- 
trines of "security" from the views which propel the in- 
itiative. Alois Mertes, minister of state for foreign affairs, 
issued a statement attacking the leaders for neglecting the 
"destructive potential of modem conventional weapons" 
and for "totally rejecting the Wfestem concept of prevent- 
ing war by means of a combination of credible deterrence, 
a strategic balance of forces, and balanced arms reduction." 
The leaders, Mertes said, had "failed to take note of the 
American-Soviet negotiating aim of 'consolidating strategic 
stability,'" a phrase from the Shultz-Gromyko communique 
establishing the framework for the Geneva talks. 

Mertes then went on to accuse India and Argentina, two 
of the nations involved in the initiative, of "jeopardizing 
international stability" by their refusal to ratify the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which could result in "raising the num- 
ber of nuclear powers to exceed the five already authorized 
by" it. As for a nuclear freeze, Mertes claimed that— despite 
the Delhi Dedararion's call for "substantial reductions in 
nuclear forces'^ it would "codify strong numerical imbal- 
ances in some areas" and weaken the "incentive to seek a 
balanced reduction of weapons." 

The contrast in objectives could not be more stark. Given 
that these sharp differences cannot be resolved by experts, 
Trudeau noted: "We have to reassert the primacy of politics, 
that is, of people, in tiiis process. Politics is all in this race 
for peace." Reassuring a skeptical European peace activist 
that the Five Continent Initiative would muster the real 
political muscle to match its diplomatic flash, Papandreou 
observed: "The battle of the streets has become the battle 
of the governments." □ 
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Attacks on Star Wars critics a diversion 



by Frank von Hippel 

THE DECEMBER 1984 issue of Cmmnrntary con- 
tained an article, "The War Against 'Star Wars,'" by 
Dartmouth College astrophysicist, Robert Jastrow, which 
attacks two technical critiques of President Reagan's Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative (SDl). One of the critiques had been 
written by a group organized under the auspices of the 
Union of Concerned Scientists (UCS) and the other by Ash- 
ton Carter for the congressional Office of Technology As- 
sessment (OTA).' 

The \<Jall Street Jourihil immediately picked up Jastrow 's 
attack, in a December 10 editorial, "Politici/cd Science," 
which attacked the UCS and OTA reports as "less than 
scientific" The editorial ended with a note of concern: "It 
would be a shame ... if the President fails to realize that 
his plan is supported by men such as Mr. Jastrow who have 
studied the problem carefully and scientifically." In fact, Jas- 
trow had not himself done any scientific studies but was 
merely reporting somewhat breathlessly the criticisms of 
the UCS and OTA reports by anonymous "experts" at Law- 
rence I ivermore and Los Alamos Laboratories. 

The UCS group and Carter responded with letters to the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal published on January 2. 
A storm of letters supporting the editorial was then publish- 
ed in the January 17 edition. These included letters from: 
Lieutenant General Abrahamson, the director of the SDl 
organization; C. Paul Robinson, the principal associate 
director of Los Alamos National Laboratory; and Lowell 
Wood, the head of the X-ray laser group at Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

At the technical level, the principal focus of the criticisms 
of the UCS report' was a calculation of the number of laser 
battle-stations that would be required in orbit to destroy 
Soviet ICBMs during "boost phase," the period of up to 
five minutes after launch while the rocket engine is still 
burning and before the multiple warheads and decoys are 
relea sed. According to the Wall Street Journal, the original 

*I discuss here only die debate over the UCS report because the public 
discussion has tended to focus on it. However, on May 8, 1984, Abfaham- 
son distributed to the press a set of criticisms of the OTA report. This 
was followed, on June 4, by a letter from Deputy Secretary of Defense 
William H. Taft IV to OTA Director John Gibbons, demanding that the 
OTA withdraw Carter's report. The OTA issued a sharp rebuttal to Abra- 
hanison's list of Lrlticisins .iiui. dti jiiK 1 ^. .liter h,i\ iiig the OTA report 
reviewed b\ three high-level defense experts, Gibbons turned down Taft's 
request. The Defense Department does not appear to have pursued the 
matter further. 

Frank von Hippel, a physicist, is a professor of public and interna- 
tional affairs at Princeton University. 



UCS estimate was 2,400 battle-stations, but "defense ex- 
perts at Los Alamos say only 80 to 100 will do. The initial 

UCS error would make the difference between estimating 
a defense cost of say S50 billion and estimating at $1 trillion 
or more." 

At the political level, the issue is the credibility of the 
technical critics of Star Wars. During the 1968-1972 debate 
over die antt-^alli^c-missile system proposed by the John- 
son and Nixon AdministiatiCRiS, two of the principal contri- 
butors to the current UCS report, Richard Garwin and 
Hans Bethe, helped to turn the scientific community against 
the proposed system, largely by showing in a Scientific 
American article how vulnerable it would be to counter- 
measures.^ 

Obviously, both sides of the new Star Wars debate re- 
member this history. One side hopes to repeat Garwin and 
Bethe's success in having an impact on the policy debate 
with a technical assessment of the Star Wars proposal. On 
the other side, advocates of the SDl, whose leaders include 
advocates of the Johnson-Nixon ABM system such as Jas- 
trow and Edward Teller, hope to render the critics ineffective 
by attacking their credibility. 

The UCS GROUP described a hypothetical battle sta- 
tion equipped with a hydrogen-fluoride laser producing a 
beam of infrared (2.7 micron) radiation with a power of 
25 million watts. This beam would be aimed by a perfect 
(10-meter diameter) mirror able to focus the beam on a spot 
with a diameter of less than a meter at a distance of .1,000 
kilometers with an intensity sufficient to burn through the 
shell of a booster within about seven seconds. 

The number of such battle stations required to destroy 
all the Soviet ICBMs— assuming that they were all launched 
at the same time— would depend upon a number of factors: 

• the total number of Soviet ICBMs — assumed by the 
UCS group in their original March 1984 report to be the 
current number, 1,400;' 

• the duration of the boost phase— assumed to be 100 
seconds; 

• the average distance between the battle-station and the 
booster— assumed to be 3,000 kilometers; 

• the distribution of the silos— assumed to be the same 
as the current distribution; 

• the distribution of the satellites in orbit— approximat- 
ed as uniform; and 

• the "slew-and-settle" time required to move the laser 
beam from one taiget to another— assumed to be zero. 

Some of these assumptions were generous. For example, 
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the Soviets could increase the number of their ICBMs or 
deploy relatively inexpensive decoys that would mimic 
ICBMs during their boost phase. They could concentrate 
their missile silos in a single area, thus minimizing the num- 
ber of battle-stations within range at any one time. "Fast- 
burn" boosters could be developed that cut the duration 
of the boost phase to 50 seconds. And the slew-and-settle 
time required to focus a 10-meter diameter mirror on a mov- 
ing booster 1,000 kilometers away would not be negligible. 

However, approximations made in the original UCS cal- 
culations were decidedly ungenerous. Most significantly: 

• the battle-satellites could be placed into orbits which 
would increase their relative density at the latitudes of the 
Soviet missile fields by a factor of almost three; 

• as the density of the battle-satellites increased, the aver- 
age distance between battle-satellites and targets would 
decrease. 

Similarly crude approximations seem to have been made 
in the original Los Alamos calculations, and both groups 
quickly refined their work. By the time the UCS report ap- 
peared in book form and, in a shortened version, in Scienti- 
fic American a few months later, all its key assumptions 
were generous to the Star Wars concept, and the estimated 
number of battle-satellites had been reduced to 300. 

In a new analytical paper,* however, Garwin has high- 
lighted this generosity by pointing out that, were the Soviet 
Union to deploy 3,000 small, 40-second burn-time boosters 
in a region of 1,000 kilometers or less in diameter, and if 
the slew-and-settle time of the laser mirror were as slow 
as one-half second, the calculated number of battle-satellites 
would spring to 1,500. The Soviets would thus be forcing 
the United States to deploy an extra billion-dollar satellite 
for every few million-dollar boosters which they deployed — 
hardly an advantageous exchange for the United States. 

It should be emphasized that the hypothetical system be- 
ing debated by the UCS group and its critics was not an 



officially proposed design. Although such specific designs 
have been proposed by small groups of Star Wars enthusi- 
asts, the enormous S26 billion budget that has thus far been 
requested is only for the first five years of a 10-year explo- 
ratory research program. 

In the absence of a specific design, the critics have had 
either to postulate their own — and run the risk of being 
criticized, as the UCS group was, for ungenerous assump- 
tions—or offer criticisms that would apply to any space- 
based system. At this stage, the more general criticisms are 
much more important. 

Perhaps the most fundamental technical objection to 
any Star Wirs system would be its susceptibility to counter- 
measures. Indeed, this point is at the core of the UCS-OTA 
critique of the Star Wars proposal — just as it was at the core 
of the Garwin-Bethe critique of the ABM system proposed 
15 years ago. From this perspective, the attempts of Star 
Wars advocates to focus on the details of the earliest version 
of the UCS calculations of the number of battle-satellites 
in the absence of countermeasures must be seen as a diver- 
sion. McGeorge Bundy, George Kennan, Robert McNama- 
ra, and Gerard Smith have made this point particularly well: 
the "inevitable Soviet reaction is studiously neglected by 
Secretary Weinberger when he argues in defense of Star 
Wars that today's skeptics are as wrong as those who said 
we could never get to the moon. The effort to get to the 
moon was not complicated by the presence of an adversary. 
A platoon of hostile moon-men with axes could have made 
it a disaster."' 

Consider, for example, the battle-satellites' vulnerability 
to attack. The Star Wars program puts much emphasis on 
such orbiting satellites because, after the boost phase, the 
deployment of multiple warheads and decoys could make 
the defense problem virtually impossible, and almost all 
boost-phase schemes require battle-satellites. (Only one 
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directed-energy beam weapon has been proposed that 

would be light enough to be "popped-up" into space a/i(er 
Soviet ICBM launch had been detected. This is the nuclear- 
explosion-poweied X-ray laser. However, as both the UCS 
and OTA reports point out, the X-rays from this weapon 
could not penetrate far into the atmosphere and a "fast- 
burn" booster could be designed to release its warheads 
below this level.) 

A fundamental weakness of all ballistic-missile-defense 
schemes involving orbiting battle-satellites is that the 
satellites would be much more vulnerable to attack than 
their targets. Unlike the boosters, which would be available 
for destruction for only about a minute at an unpredictable 
time, the battle-satellites would be at predictable locations 
in predictable orbits. These billion-dollar machines could 
therefore easily be destroyed by ground-based lasers or 
something as simple as a cloud of small metal pellets put 
into a counter-rotating orbit. (Because of their high closing- 
speed, such pellets would carry hundreds of times as much 
energy as an equivalent weight of bullets.) Of course, one 
could at great expense transport thousands of tons of armor 
to each battle station, but then how could the sensors see 
and the lasers fire? In any case, this example shows how 
one simple countermeasure could either incapacitate a bat- 
tle station or greatly increase its complexity and cost. 

Other countermeasures could neutralize a defensive sys- 
tem without destroying it. For example, Jastniw has pro- 
posed a relatively low-cost but easy-to-counter design in a 
recent article in the Ncir York Times Magazine, written 
in collaboration with Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Car- 
ter's national security advisor, and Max Kampelman, Presi- 
dent Reagan's new arms control negotiator.* The proposed 
scheme would involve two layers: the first would consist 
of 100 satellites each carrying 150 interceptor rockets similar 
to that currently being developed for the U.S. antisatellite 
system. Those few satellites within range would attack So- 
viet ballistic missiles during their boost phase. As the UCS 
group has pointed out, however, a "fast-burn" booster that 
completed its burn within the atmosphere would also be 
an effective countermeasure to this system. The infrared 
sensors of the homil^ interceptor warheads would be blind- 
ed by friction heat as soon as they entered the atmosphere. 
The second layer of Jastrow's proposed system would be 
made up of 5,000 ground-based rockets, each of which 
could intercept a warhead (or decoy) above the atmosphere 
as it approached its target. 

At a political level, there are equally fundamental objec- 
tions to the Star Wars proposal. Perhaps most importantly, 
whether or not any Star Wars system was intended to serve 
only defensive purposes, the other side would not see it as 
such. And, in fact, such a system makes much more sense 
as an adjunct to a first-strike capability than as a shield 
from a first strike. Because of its inevitable vulnerability, 
a Star Wars-type system would be fairly easy to neutralize 
at the beginning of a highly orchestrated first strike. But, 
in the face of a disorganized retaliatory strike by an unpre- 
pared victim of a surprise attack, it might be more effective. 



The Star Wars system would therefore tend to destabilize 

the balance of terror by increasing the advantages of a first 
strike. The fact that the Star Wars program has been launch- 
ed at the same rime that the United States is embarking 
on a huge buildup of exactly the types of accurate ballistic 
missile warheads that would be most useful in a first strike 
must be particularly disturbing to Soviet strategic analysts. 
Indeed, Yuri Andropov said as much four days after Presi- 
dent Reagan's original Star Wars speech: 

The strategic offensive forces of the United States will 

continue to be docldpcci nnd upj;r.idcd ,u fnll rilt and 
along quite a definite line at that, n.iinely that of acquir- 
ing a first strike capability. Under these conditions the 
intention to secure itself the possibility of destroying with 
the help of ABM defenses the corresponding strategic 
systems of the other side, that is of rendering it unable 
of dealing a letaliatory strike, is a bid to disarm the Soviet 
Union in the face of the U.S. nudear threat.^ 

The Soviet Union will do whatever is required to prevent 
the United States horn rendering it incapable of launching 
a retaliatory strike. And, in view of the fact that only one 
percent or so of the current Soviet nuclear arsenal could 
obliterate U.S. urban society, the United States could not 
possibly unilaterally eliminate its mutual hostage relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. The United States can, however, 
unilaterally launch a defense-offense arms race which, in 
addition to wasting the skills of tens of thousands of scien- 
tists and engineers, would induce enormous uncertainty and 
paranoia among worst-case analysts on both sides. Staving 
off such a defense-offense arms race was, of course, the ma- 
jor achievement of the 1972 ABM Treaty. 

The debate over the credibility of the Star Wars critics 
therefore masks a much more important debate— between 
those who, kncnvingly or not, are attemptii^ to launch a far 
more virulent new phase of the nuclear arms race and those 
who are trying to provide the insight that would allow the 
United States and the Soviet Union to avoid diis danger. □ 
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U.S., Soviet programs threaten ABM Treaty 



by Thomas K. Longstreth and John E. Pike 

IN FEBRUARY 1985, the Reagan Administration released 
another report on Soviet noncompHance with arms 
agreements, the underlying theme of which was that Soviet 
efforts in a number of areas related to development and 
deployment of anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) systems indicate 
an intention to "break out" of the 1972 ABM Treaty and 
deploy a nationwide territorial defense against ballistic 
missiles. In his accompanying letter to Congress, President 
Reagan spoke of the need to "reverse the erosion of the 
ABM Treaty" and emphasized that this would be a U.S. ob- 
jective at the "umbrella" arms negotiations in Geneva. 

The ABM Treaty is indeed now threatened. But the threat 
stems not only from Soviet noncompliance but also from 
a whole range of Soviet and U.S. weapons development aai- 
vities which circumvent the Treaty. These activities, both 
near- and long-term, will destroy the viability of the agree- 

Thomas K. Longstreth is the director for research and analysis 
at the Arms Control Association in Washington, D.C. John E. 
Pike is the associate director for space policy at the Federation 
of American Scientists in Washington, D.C. The views expressed 
here do not necessarily reflect those of their respective organiza- 
tions. 



ment if immediate steps are not taken to prevent it from 
happening. 

There is a strong interrelationship between Treaty "ero- 
sion" and developments in antimissile weapon technologies. 
While the Administration has been more than willing to 
use alleged Soviet noncompliance as an excuse to explain 
away a flawed arms control approach and justify the multi- 
billion dollar Strategic Defense Initiative or "Star Wars" pro- 
gram, it has so far been unable or unwilling to discuss pos- 
sible solutions to present difficulties that might preserve the 
ABM Treaty and help the nuclear arms control process to 
survive. 

The strategic defense initiative poses one of the 
most direct threats to the ABM Treaty. Long before any deci- 
sion is made on whether or not to deploy a missile-defense 
system — if one is feasible— certain aspects of the Star Wars 
program will encounter Treaty limits. Of greatest potential 
impact are a number of tests and demonstrations, scheduled 
to take place in the next four to eight years, of ABM-related 
components, including advanced sensors and interceptors. 

In 1989-1990, the first flight of the Airborne Optical Sys- 
tem (AOS) is planned. The AOS is a modified Boeing 767 
aircraft that carries a pair of infrared telescopes for tracking 
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and identifying reentry vehicles while they are still above 
the atmosphere for interception by midcourse and terminal 
defenses. This system has been under development for sever- 
al years and was originally scheduled to be flight-tested 
in 1987. Upgrades to its performance requirements have 
delayed this test by at least two years. 

The Space Surveillance and Tracking System (SSTS) will 
use cryogenically cooled infrared sensors to detect and track 
warheads and decoys during the midcourse of their flight. 
In a layered defense, SSTS, along with other sensors, would 
provide target tracking and identification information 
which would be relayed for use by midcourse interceptors. 

The Space-Based Laser Project includes the Talon Gold 
pointing and tracking component, a large telescope attached 
to a space-based laser to insure that it is properly aimed 
at the target. Talon Gold was scheduled to be tested aboard 
the space shuttle in mid-1987 or 1988. As a result of budget 
cuts and Administration decisions, the Talon Gold program 
has been restructured. Initial tests of its hardware will be 
conducted on the ground. A new, more capable system will 
be developed, under a new program name, with the first 
space flight-test scheduled for the early 1990s. A full-scale 
integrated orbital demonstration of the entire Space-Based 
Laser is possible by the early 1990s. 

The advanced development and flight testing of AOS, 
SSTS, or the follow-on to Talon Gold would appear to be 
inconsistent with the provision in Article V(l) of the ABM 
Treaty banning the development, testing, or deployment of 
air-based or space-based ABM systems or components. 

A MAJOR THREAT to the Treaty also results from ef- 
forts in weapon technologies that, while ostensibly designed 
for other purposes, have applications for missile defense. 
The three most difficult such "gray area" developments are 
antisatellite weapons (ASATs), anti-taaical-ballistic missiles 
(ATBMs), and large phased-array radars (LPARs). 

Antisatellite weapons. The technologies and components 
necessary to destroy satellites and ballistic missiles overlap 
considerably. Because the ABM Treaty does not explicitly 
limit ASATs, many of the technologies for ballistic-missile 
defense, including sophisticated sensing, tracking, and non- 
nuclear kill devices, could be tested and deployed under 
the guise of ASAT systems. 

Anti-tactical-ballistic missiles. Modern air-defense sys- 
tems often rely on high velocity surface-to-air (SAM) inter- 
ceptor missiles to destroy enemy aircraft. These systems also 
have some capability against medium- and intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles, a capability that is growing with 
each new generation of interceptors and radars. Such weap- 
ons are called anti-tactical-ballistic missiles. 

Systems with an ATBM capability, however, might also 
be effective against certain kinds of strategic missiles, espe- 
cially submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), if they 
fly at a similar speed, flight trajectory, and reentry angle 
to land-based, medium-range tactical ballistic missiles. 

The unconstrained development and deployment of 
ATBMs by both the United States and the Soviet Union 




The Soviet SA-X-12 .lir defense system. I he .inii-tactK.il-li.illi'.tic niissiles 
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threaten to circumvent the purpose of the ABM Treaty. The 
application of such weapons to a strategic ABM role ap- 
pears quite likely over the long term if specific limits on 
their testing and deployment are not agreed upon soon. 

The problem has become more serious in recent years as 
the United States and the Soviet Union have begun deploy- 
ing their latest generation of air-defense systems. The most 
notable Soviet ATBM is the SA-12 system, now under devel- 
opment and limited deployment. The SA-12 is a high-per- 
formance, hypersonic surface-to-air missile capable of exe- 
cuting high-speed maneuvers to attack targets at altitudes 
above 100,000 feet. 

Most U.S. ATBM work over the last decade has focused 
on upgrading the Patriot anti-aircraft system now being de- 
ployed in West Germany and the United States. Enhance- 
ments to Patriot's radars and battle-management computers, 
as well as upgrades to the missiles themselves, could have 
provided a limited ATBM capability for the late 1980s. 
However, upgrading Patriot to an ATBM has been shelved. 

Much of the U.S. ATBM effort is now concentrated in 
the Strategic Defense Initative (SDI) or "Star Wars" program, 
where the small-radar and extended-range homing intercept 
technologies appear intended to support ATBM applica- 
tions. Eventually, programs that are part of the SDI's ter- 
minal system demonstration could also be used as ATBMs. 

Article VI(a) of the ABM Treaty bans upgrading air- 
defense and other non-ABM systems and components to 
give them an ABM capability. It prohibits either party from 
giving non-ABM systems the capability "to counter strategic 
ballistic missiles or their elements (reentry vehicles) in flight 
trajectory" or from testing them "in an ABM mode." 

Although not included in the unclassified February non- 
compliance report, Soviet SA-12 activities have aroused 
Administration concern. Reportedly, the SA-12 has been 
tested against a target vehicle derived from an SS-4 inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile. At issue is whether such ac- 
tivity could be considered a violation of Article VI(a). 

An agreed statement clarifying, among other things, what 
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would constitute testing "in an ABM mode" was reached 
in the Standing Consultative Commission (SCC) in 1978, 
but it remains classified. (The SCC was established by the 
ABM Treaty to implement the agreement and to clarify any 
compliance questions that arise.) 

Some Administration officials believe that the SA-12 would 
be considered "tested in an ABM mode" if it were to attack 
a target vehicle whose flight trajectory was that of a strategic 
ballistic missile. Soviet SS-N-5 and SS-N-6 SLBMs, which 
are limited by the SALT I agreement and thus considered 
strategic ballistic missiles, have flight trajectories similar to 
the SS-4. Therefore, some Administration officials argue 
that, if the SA-12 interceptor has been tested against a target 
based on the SS-4, such activity is inconsistent with Article 
VI(a). Other senior defense officials, however, have drawn 
different conclusions. Franklin Miller, the Pentagon's direc- 
tor for strategic forces policy, stated in 1984 testimony be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee: "The Soviet 
System, SA-X-12 ... is an air defense system which has 
an anti-tactical ballistic missile capability. There is nothing 
in its development that contravenes the ABM Treaty because 
that treaty deals with strategic anti-ballistic missile systems." 

The February report did discuss a related issue, stating 
that: "The Soviet Union has conducted tests that have in- 
volved air defense radars in ABM-related activities. The 
number of incidents of concurrent operation of SAM and 
ABM components indicate the U.S.S.R. probably has vio- 
lated the prohibition on testing SAM components in an 
ABM mode." 

The controversy over Soviet operation of air-defense radars 
at or near ABM test ranges during tests of ABM compon- 
ents has raged for over a decade and originally concerned 
Soviet practices with the SA-5 air-defense system. Although 
there is considerable disagreement over what would consti- 
tute a violation of Article VI(a) of the ABM Treaty, during 
negotiation of the Treaty the two delegations reached a 
common understanding that SAM radars "used for range 
safety and instrumentation purposes may be located out- 
side of ABM test ranges." The Soviets also emphasized at 
the time that non-ABM radars for range safety or instru- 
mentation were not limited under the Treaty. In the SCC's 
1978 statement the two sides also clarified permissible uses 
of radars in conjunction with ABM tests. At issue is whether 
operation of SAM radars at or near the Sary Shagan test 
range contravenes Article VI or the 1978 SCC agreed state- 
ment. 

Large phased-array radars. These radars detea and keep 
track of objects without the moving parts used by older, 
mechanically steered radars. A phased-array radar's thou- 
sands of small transmitters steer its signal toward objects 
in its field of view, giving it the capability to track thousands 
of small, rapidly moving objects simultaneously and accu- 
rately. LPARs provide early warning of missile or bomber 
attack, track satellites and other space objects, and observe 
missile tests for monitoring purposes. They are also an essen- 
tial component of current ABM systems, providing initial 
warning of attack and battle-management support, distin- 



guishing reentry vehicles from decoys, and guiding intercep- 
tors to their targets. 

During the negotiation of the ABM Treaty, it was recog- 
nized that establishing useful restrictions on radars would 
be extremely difficult. The United States was very con- 
cerned about the ABM potential of certain Soviet radars 
and sought strict limitations in this area. The Soviets were 
reluctant to agree to any limits that might interfere with 
their large air-defense system with its many radars designed 
to track enemy aircraft. After extensive discussions, the two 
sides agreed to some limits on ABM and other types of large 
radars. The widespread introduaion of phased-array radars 
by both sides since 1972, however, has made the problem 
more acute. 

The Treaty, recognizing that LPARs can be used for track- 
ing satellites, early warning, and arms control verification, 
made allowance for such activities. But the Treaty also re- 
cognized that LPARs had to be restricted because of their 
importance to any ABM system. Because of their size and 
complexity, LPARs take years to construct and are, there- 
fore, the main "long lead-time" item for an ABM system. 

Article VI(b) of the ABM Treaty states that "Each Party 
undertakes . . . not to deploy in the future radars for early 
warning of strategic ballistic missile attack except in loca- 
tions along the periphery and oriented outward." Thus, the 
Treaty limited the ability of early warning radars to function 
as ABM radars by restricting them, geographically, to vul- 
nerable locations along a nation's periphery. Agreed State- 
ment F of the Treaty provides an exemption from this limit- 
ation for radars "for the purposes of tracking objects in 
outer space or for use as national technical means of verifi- 
cation." Unfortunately, an LPAR designed for one of these 
functions can be used for others, given its versatility. 

During the 1970s, the Soviets began to construct a net- 
work of early-warning LPARs, known as the Pechora-type. 
Six of these have now been initiated or completed, and they 
provide almost complete coverage of potential incoming 
missile attack trajectories. The United States first raised 
questions about these radars in the SCC in the late 1970s. 
But by far the strongest U.S. objection has been concerning 
a Pechora-type LPAR being built near Krasnoyarsk, in cen- 
tral Siberia. In a demarche to the Soviets in the summer 




The Poshinko radar, one of six Soviet large phased-array radars (LPARs) 
now in place or under construction. The placement of at least one Soviet 
LPAR has led to U.S. charges that the multiple-use tracking devices are 
part of an ABM system, rather than primarily for use in space tracking 

and verification. {Artist's rendering courtesy Department of Defense} 
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of 1983, and in subsequent SCC sessions, the United States 

has questioned the Krasnoyarsk radar's conforiTiii\ with 
Article Vl(b) because it was assessed to be an early-warning 
radar not located along the periphery or oriented outmtd. 

The Soviets claim that the Krasnoyarsk radar is designed, 
located, and oriented primarily for purposes of space track- 
ing and verification and is therefore excluded from Article 
VPs limits by way of ^leed Statement F. The United States 
has continued to object strongly to this radar facility, most 
recendy in the February noncompliance report, which cited 
it as a dear violation. 

Seldom mentioned in discussions about the Krasnoyarsk 
radar is the fact that the Soviets could increase the ABM 
battle management potential of their radar network by de^ 
ploying additional Pechora-type radars in a manner fully 
consistent with the Treaty. The main problem is not the 
Krasnoyarsk radar itself, but the potential of LPARs for 
undermining the Treaty. 

The Soviets have raised analogous questions about U.S. 
radars. In 1978, they questioned in the SCC whether two 
U.S. Pave Paws LR\Rs were consistent with the undettakii^ 
in Article I of the ARM Treaty "not to provide a base" for 
ABM territorial defense. These radars, primarily designed 
for early warning of SLBM attack and for space tracking, 
were deployed in Massachusetts and California. Since then, 
construction has begun on two other Pave Paws radar facili- 
ties in Georgia and lexas, about which the Soviets have 
also complained. 

The Pave Paws radars provide a 240-degree field of cover- 
age to a range of 3,000 miles. Initial plans for deployment 
of the two new sites resulted in a field of coverage that in- 
cluded almost two-thirds of the continental United States. 
The final deployment plan apparently reduced this signifi- 
cantly, but it still includes greater portions of the country 
than were covered by the first two Pave Paws sites. They are 
also located further inland than the first two sites. Hence, 
the Soviets may not only claim that they are inconsistent 
with Article I, but also with Article VI(b). 

The Soviets have aiied other complaints about U.S. LIARs. 
In 1975, they expressed concern that the U.S. Cobra Dane 
LB^R under construction on Shemya Island, Alaska, was an 
ABM radar prohibited by Article III of the Treaty because 
it was outside agreed ABM test ranges or deployment areas. 
The United States explained that the radar was for verifica- 
tion purposes, space tracking, and early warning. The 
United States then believed that Soviet concerns had been 
alleviated, but the Soviet Union has raised Cobra Dane re- 
peatedly in public accounts of alleged U.S. Treaty violations. 

Another U.S. LEAR issue looms over the horizon. The 
United States is now upgrading the existing Ballistic Missile 
Early Wamii^ System (BMEWS) by replacing older, fixed- 
array and mechanically steered radars with new phased- 
array radars similar to Pave Paws. The process is nearly 
complete at Thule, Greenland. The Fylingdale Moors site 
in the United Kingdom will be upgraded in the next several 
years with a three-faced, 360-degree-coverage LPAR. A new 
radar for the third BMEWS site at Gear, Alaska, is also 



under consideration. All three sites aie receiving new com- 
puter hardware and software to improve their missile attack 
assessment. 

The Soviets will undoubtedly quesdon whether— in com- 
bination with the Pave Paws sites, the Gibra Dane and 
Cobra Judy LPARs, the perimeter acquisirion radar in South 
Dakota, and other radars and sensors— the United States 
is building a base for ABM territorial defense that would 
be inconsistent with Article I. 

Other SOVIET ABM activities, some cited in the 

Administration's report, may be inconsistent with the .'\BM 
Treaty, for example, the possibility of a new mobile ABM 
system. Various Soviet practices with respect to deployment 
of their new ABM-X-3 system led the United States to 
examine whether the Soviets were developing a mobile, 
land-based ABM sysrem or components contrary to die 
provisions of Article VI(1). Specifically, the Soviets have 
developed and tested a modular radar that can be erected 
on a prepared site in a matter of months. This "Flat Twin" 
radar is similar to the U.S. Site Defense Radar developed 
in the early 1970s. Several of these radars are under con- 
struaion as part of the upgrade of the Moscow system to 
the ABM-X-3 configuration. 

The October 1984 report of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency's General Advisory Committee (GAG) 
on Soviet noncompliance argued that die Flat Iwin is not 
of a "permanent, fixed type" and is therefore a mobile ABM 
radar banned by Article V. The February report acknowl- 
edged Soviet actions with respect to ABM component mo- 
bility as "ambiguous" but said they "represent a potential 
violation" of the Treaty. 

One of the principal purposes of the ABM Treaty is to 
constrain the ABM capabilities of the parties to such low 
levels that neither would have to make compensating and 
offsetting increases in offensive forces. This was codified 
in the Article I underraking "not to deploy ABM systems 

for a defense of the territory and not to provide a base 

for such a defense." 

The Administration is attempting to buttress its case 
against the Soviets by arguing that, when viewed in the ag- 
gregate, Soviet ABM-related activities suggest that the Soviet 
Union may be preparing to "break out" of the ABM Treaty. 
The facts, however, do not support this case. 

Possible Soviet motivations for abandoning the ABM 
Treaty are obscure. The technology of their new ABM-X-3 
system, for example, is analogous to that of the U.S. Safe- 
guard/Sentinel of the 1960s. Such a system would be of 
questionable utility when faced with the U.S. missile threat 
of the 1990s. While the Soviets have a hedge against uncer- 
tainty in their development program, the fruits of that effort 
do not provide incentive for doing away with the ABM Trea- 
ty regime. Nevertheless, if they become convinced that the 
United States intends to abrogate the Treaty at a time of 
its choosing, the Soviets might decide to preempt the U.S. 
initiative and soften its impact with a deployment of their 
own. 
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CoNSTRUCTIVF policies aimed at stopping andie- 
versing treaty erosion are required. A series of reports pub- 
licizing alleged Soviet infractions, most of which are highly 
questionable and of marginal military significance does not 
constitute such an approach. If the viability of the ABM 
Treaty is to be preserved, both superpowers will have to take 
immediate collaborative steps to assure its continuatitHi. lb 
date, the approach of each nation has been to assert that 
Its own antimissile programs are consistent with the ABM 
Treaty while accusing the other of preparing to break out 
of the agreement. 

In determining what measures will help to reverse erosion 
of the Treaty, it must be remembered that prohibitions 
which limit one side must necessarily limit analogous acti- 
vities on the other. If one side presses the Treaty's limits 
by demanding freedom of action, the other side will seek 
equal rights. Also to be borne in mind is that the SCC, 
created by the Treaty to serve as a mechanism for resolving 
compliance and implementation issues, is the logical forum 
within which to reach further clarifications. The SCC was 
intended to be, and could still become, the main avenue 
for resolving issues in order to preserve and strengthen the 
Treaty. 

The Reagan Administration has taken acdons diat impair 

the usefulness of the SCC while saying that its past effective- 
ness has been exaggerated. Many other informed experts 
and former officials disagree; they believe that the SCC has 
helped on many occasions to work out mutually acceptable 
solutions to Treaty implementation problems and ambigui- 
ties. 

Former SCC member Robert Budiheim has written: The 
essence of the SCC ... is to head off potential gross dis- 
locations or irretrievable circumstances by acting early 
enough and finding mutually acceptable clarifications and 
implementing understandings, as weU as inducing unilateral 
changes in troublesome activities, to sustain intact the 
agreements." Both Buchheim and the only other previous 
U.S. commissionei^ Sidney Graybeal, have maintained that 
the SCC has demonstrated its utility and effectiveness over 
the last decade. 

The SCC should be utilized, wherever possible and need- 
ed, to reach agreed interpretations to further clarify and 
strengthen Treaty limits. A number of specific actions would 
help to alleviate problems created by technological innova- 
tion and Igiay area" weapons developments: 

• An agreement limiting further testing, development, 
and deployment of ASATs would help to prevent the under- 
mining of the ABM lieaty. Because both directed- and kine- 
tic-energy weapons now under development by both sides 
could be used for ASAT and ABM purposes, they should 
be strictly limited. 

While it is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the 
details of how such a treaty might be drafted, the most im- 
portant limitation in any ASAT treaty would be a prcMbi- 
tion on testing "dedicated" ASAIs. A prohibition on deploy- 
ment of any dedicated ASAT system, while it might pose 



greater verification difficulties, would also be in the net 
security interest of the United States. 

• The parties could agree not to deploy powerful mobile 
or transportable land-based radars, or not to test such 
radars against targets which have the charaaeristics of 
strategic ballistic missiles. 

• The parties could agree not to construct any new 
LPAR, for any purpose. The standstill could either permit 
or prohibit the completion of radars currently under con- 
struction, such as the Soviet radar at Krasnoyarsk or the 
four new U.S. Pave Paws and BMEWs radars. 

Alternatively, the parties could agree that each would be 
permitted no more than a certain number of LPAR transmit- 
ter faces. At present, the United States has seven such faces, 
with an additional six under construction and another four 
planned, for a total deployment of 12 to 15 faces. The 
Soviets have approximately nine operational LPAR faces, 
with another two or three under construction, for a total 
deployment of U to 12. Soviet LPARs ate typically more 
powerfiil than U.S. radars, but the United States has better 
computation capabilities. 

The parties could agree not to deploy in the future any 
LPARs, except permitted early warning or ABM radars. 
This would prohibit new LPARs for space tracking or veri- 
fication, except to the extent that such deployments were 
consistent with treaty limits on early warning radars. 

• Other longer-term ABM issues will also have to be ad- 
dressed. The SDI, for example, includes tests of ABM sys- 
tems and components in die late 1980s and early 1990s that 
would appear to be inconsistent with the ABM Treaty. The 
Soviets also are reportedly working on advanced ABM sys- 
tems. The United States and the Soviet Union could reach 
understandings well before any tests take place to clarify 
permitted and prohibited activities. For example, an under- 
standing could be reached on ABM components that would 
clarify those devices capable of partially substituting for 
existing types of ABM components. This could include 
prior notification, with data exchanges, of any testing of 
components considered to be less than fiilly applicable to 
ABM purposes. 

The parties could agree not to test fixed types of long- 
range (exoatmospheric) ABM inteiceptors. Testing and 
limited deployment of such systems is presently permitted 
under the Treaty, but their development and deployment 
fuel concerns about preparing a base for territorial defense. 
Such a restriction could permit the testing and deployment 
of fixed, land-based, short-range (endoatmospheric) ABM 
interceptors which are more applicable to the defense of 
ICBM silos and pose a less serious threat to stability. 

The parties also could agree to prohibit the testing of 
any directed-energy device, regardless of how based, which 
had a potential brightness beyond a certain level. 

This is only an illustrative list of some steps that could be 
undertaken to strengthen the ABM Treaty regime. If the Rea- 
gan Administration is serious about reversing the erosion of 
the ABM Treaty, it ^ould demonstrate its seriousness by 
immediately beginning to suggest remedies. □ 
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U.S. coverup of Nazi scientists 



"Paperclip" was a U.S. project to employ German scientists 
in sensitive military and space programs after World War II. 
This investigation reveals that evidence of Nazi activism and war crimes 
was suppressed in order to allow many of them to immigrate. 



by Linda Hunt 

THE U.S. JUSTICE Department announced last Octo- 
ber that Arthur Rudolph, who designed the Saturn 
5 rocket that took astronauts to the moon in 1969, had 
relinquished his citizenship and left the United States rather 
than contest charges that he had committed war crimes in 
Nazi Germany. The Department's Office of Special Investi- 
gations (OSI) had found "irrefutable" evidence of Rudolph's 
"complicity in the abuse and persecution of concentration 
camp inmates who were employed by the thousands as slave 
laborers under his direct supervision," according to Eli 
Rosenbaum, the former OSI prosecutor who supervised the 
Rudolph case. 

During World War II, Rudolph was operations director 
for V-2 missile production at the underground Mittelwerk 
factory which was part of the Dora-Nordhausen concentra- 
tion camp complex in Germany. Evidence presented at a 
U.S. Army trial at Dachau, West Germany in 1947 disclosed 
that 20,000 Camp Dora prisoners had died after being 
starved, beaten, hanged, or overworked." 

The Justice Department's move against Rudolph is the 
first time that its OSI unit, established in 1979 to investigate 
and sue to deport Nazi war criminals, has challenged a 
scientist brought to the United States under a special project 
at the end of the war. The project, originally codenamed 
"Overcast" and then changed to "Paperclip" in 1946, was 
designed to exploit the expertise of German and Austrian 
scientists and prevent the remilitarization of Germany. As 
the Cold War later heightened, the project was also used 
to deny the services of these specialists to the Soviet Union 
and other countries. Between 1945 and 1955, 765 scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and other specialists were hired by 
the United States under this program. 

The prevailing interpretation of Project Paperclip— a view 
not contradicted by information made public about the 
Rudolph case — is that only a handful of war criminals or 
active Nazis accidentally slipped past the watchful eyes of 

Linda Hunt is a free-lance journalist and assistant professor of 
communications at Salisbury State College in Salisbury, Mary- 
land. She has 12 years of experience producing and reporting in- 
vestigative television documentaries and has spent three years 
researching Nazi war criminals in the United States. She is prepar- 
ing an independent television documentary on this subject, as well 
as a book on Project Paperclip. 
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Photographs from Arthur Rudolph's Basic Personnel Record in the U.S. 
Army's files. 



the officials who ran the program. This interpretation has 
been perpetuated by the only book on the subject, published 
in 1971, written without access to many records and, as 
author Clarence Lasby noted, "cleared" by the Pentagon 
prior to publication.^ 

But secret personnel files obtained by this reporter under 
the Freedom of Information Act during the past 18 months 
reveal a different story about the past lives of some German 
scientists and the actions and motives of top U.S. officials 
who ran the program. These and other formerly classified 
documents reveal details of the U.S. military's employment 
of alleged Nazi war criminals in highly sensitive defense 
projects. They show that government officials concealed 
information about many specialists in order to secure their 
legal U.S. immigration status. The coverup seems to have 
stemmed from a belief that U.S. national security would 
be best served by keeping these Nazi specialists away from 
the Soviet Union. But it was a direct contravention of the 
presidential directive which formally set up Project Paper- 
clip.' 

The program to exploit German and Austrian specialists 
grew from the notion that they were part of the spoils of 
the war which had been won against Nazi Germany. Begin- 
ning in 1945, special units of American scientists and mili- 
tary personnel tracked down Nazi experts in rocketry, air- 
craft design, aviation medicine, and other fields and the 
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Photographs from Wernher von Braun's (left) and Herbert Axster's Basic Personnel Records. 



scientific papers and equipment in their possession. Under 
the secret Overcast mission, some speciaHsts were brought 
to the United States under military custody to be exploited 
to U.S. advantage. They included experts on V-2 missiles 
(including Wernher von Braun), aircraft design, wind tun- 
nels, and other fields. The project originated to use their 
skills temporarily, and then these enemy aliens were to be 
returned to Germany. 

But by early 1946, the War Department found their skills 
too valuable to lose and pushed for a revised program that 
would allow them to stay in the United States. Their tech- 
nological know-how was seen as vital for U.S. military proj- 
ects.* On March 4, 1946, the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee drafted a policy that contained a process for 
legal immigration approval and long-term contracts for the 
specialists. A special policy was required because immigra- 
tion and other laws forbade legal entry to members of fas- 
cist organizations or those who had opposed U.S. war ef- 
forts. The new project, Paperclip, absorbed the original 
Overcast group and brought others to the United States. 
President Harry S. Truman signed the policy on September 
6, 1946.' 

Paperclip policy forbade utilization of war criminals or 
those active in Nazism. The policy states in part: "No per- 
son found by the Commanding General, USFET [U.S. For- 
ces European Theater], to have been a member of the Nazi 
Party and more than a nominal participant in its activities, 
or an active supporter of Nazism or militarism shall be 
brought to the U.S. hereunder."* The policy recognized that 
"neither position nor honors awarded a specialist under the 
Nazi Regime solely on account of his scientific or technical 



abilities" would disqualify him. Still, the positions of esteem 
they had held in Nazi Germany meant that many had also 
played by Adolf Hitler's rules. 

By 1947, THE MILITARY and industry, through the 
Commerce Department, employed nearly 400 German and 
Austrian scientists and technicians under Paperclip. The 
specialists were under military custody until the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice approved immigration and they 
reentered the United States as legal immigrants. Many of 
these specialists knew as much about U.S. defense systems 
as those they had worked on in Nazi Germany. Army Ord- 
nance gave rocket specialists access to classified information 
almost from the day they arrived. Others worked on jet air- 
craft, torpedos, bombs, and other highly secret defense proj- 
ects. These specialists also were increasingly seen by U.S. 
officials as assets in the Cold War. To the War Department, 
communism, not Nazism, was the threat to national securi- 
ty, and the military was determined to keep the Paperclip 
specialists in the United States. 

Paperclip policy required the War Department to conduct 
background investigations of specialists' wartime Nazi acti- 
vities. The Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency (JIOA), the 
agency under the Joint Chiefs of Staff in charge of Paper- 
clip, received the results of those investigations. Some 
reports disclosed that specialists may have participated in 
experiments on humans, brutalized slave labor, and com- 
mitted other crimes. One specialist was accused of condua- 
ing experiments on humans at an institute in Prague; anoth- 
er's name was on an Army war crimes list as being wanted 
for murder. Many had been early members of the Nazi Par- 
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ty, the SS (Schutz Staffel — the elite security forces led by 
Heinrich Himmler), or the SA (Sturm Abteilung— storm 
troopers). 

On February 26, 1947, JIOA Director Bosquet Wev sub- 
mitted the first specialists' dossiers to the Departments of 
State and Justice for immigration consideration. Since the 
dossiers did not contain raw investigative reports, the key 
document included in each dossier was a security report 
filed by the Office of Military Government U.S. (OMGUS) 
that summarized investigations of war crimes or member- 
ship in Nazi organizations. Of primary concern to the State 
Department was OMGUS's judgment of whether the indi- 
vidual was an "ardent 
Nazi," and thus a secu- 
rity threat to the United 
States.' 

To obtain legal im- 
migration status, the 
JIOA had to get these 
reports past the State 
Department representa- 
tive on JIOAs governing 
board, Samuel Klaus, 
who had pressed the 
War Department to 
conduct more thorough 
background investiga- 
tions. Klaus believed 
that Nazis were a threat 
to U.S. security, and to 
give them legal immi- 
gration status violated 
Paperclip policy.* 

Klaus and other State 
officials had seen some 
incriminating reports 
and also suspeaed that 
many specialists had 
lied about their Nazi 
backgrounds. During a 
May 26, 1947 meeting 
with the JIOA, one State official "hit the ceiling" after find- 
ing discrepancies between OMGUS reports and the special- 
ists' statements concerning Nazi organization member- 
ships.' 

By July 2, 1947, the State Department and the JIOA were 
deadlocked in an angry battle over immigration. State 
balked at approving visas for the few applications submit- 
ted thus far, in part because OMGUS had judged them 
security threats. In a scathing secret memo, JIOA Director 
Wev warned that to return the scientists to Germany, where 
they could be used by potential enemies, "presents a far 
greater security threat to this country than any former Nazi 
affiliations which they may have had or even any Nazi sym- 
pathies that they may still have." Wev told Maj. Gen. S.J. 
Chamberlin, the director of intelligence. War Department 
General Staff, that State officials were "sabotaging by delay" 




Maj. Gen. Walter Dornberger (left), commander of the Peenemiinde missile base, with 
Lt. Col. Herbert Axster, Wernher von Braun (with sling), and Hans Lindcnberg after they 
surrendered to U.S. Seventh Army troops May 3, 1945. Dornberger was contracted by 
the U.S. Air Force and Axster, von Braun, and Lindenberg by Army Ordnance under 
Paperclip, (courtesy U.S. Army Signal Corps, DAVA) 



the immigration procedure by focusing on the security issue 
and that it was imperative "that the most positive and dras- 
tic action possible be taken in order to break the impasse 
which currently exists."'" 

The SOLUTION was very simple. If State would not 
approve immigration due to derogatory OMGUS reports, 
the JIOA would change the reports. On November 18, 
1947, JIOA Deputy Director Walter Rozamus sent a memo 
to Intelligence Division General Staff Army advising the 
Army to withhold dossiers that contained incriminating in- 
formation. Rozamus enclosed seven dossiers of individuals 

whose OMGUS Securi- 

7*^^^ '*v*r ^tf ty Report classified 

them as "wanted for 
denazification" and 
warned: "It is not con- 
sidered advisable to 
submit any of the en- 
closed dossiers to the 
Departments of State 
and Justice at this time." 
Wernher von Braun's 
dossier was one of 
those enclosed. Roza- 
mus said von Braun's 
OMGUS Security Re- 
port "indicates that he 
is regarded as a poten- 
tial security threat to 
the United States and 
he will be wanted for 
denazification trial in 
view of his party mem- 
bership."" 

Ten days later, the 
JIOA sent three more 
incriminating dossiers 
to Navy Intelligence 
and said they intended 
to ask European Com- 
mand to "reevaluate" the OMGUS reports to revise the "ar- 
dent Nazi" classification. JIOA's deputy director noted that 
Paperclip policy excluded ardent Nazis and told Navy there 
was "little likelihood" the Germans could immigrate "if the 
Theater Security Reports are forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment in their present form."'^ 

In a secret memo to European Command, on December 
4, 1947, the JIOA asked that OMGUS reports of 14 indi- 
viduals, including von Braun's, "be reviewed and that new 
security reports be submitted where such action is deemed 
appropriate." JIOA Director Wev made it clear that there 
was "little possibility" State or Justice would approve im- 
migration for specialists deemed "potential or actual" secu- 
rity threats. "This may result in the return to Germany of 
specialists whose skill and knowledge should be denied 
other nations in the interest of national security." Army 
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sources quoted in the memo said OMGUS reports were 
"unrealistic" since "none of the subject speciaHsts is 
described as politically active."'^ 

JIOA files reveal that one of the individuals in question 
had been arrested by Army Counter Intelligence Corps 
agents in 1946 as a war crimes suspect but was not charged 
There was evidence that two had mistreated slave labor 
Most had been long-time Nazi Party members; three were 
in the SS, one in an SS Deaths Head unit; four in the SA; 
and most had belonged to other Nazi organizations. 

Following that memo, all 14 reports were changed. Origi- 
nally, von Braun's September 18, 1947 report had read in 
part: "He was an SS officer but no information is available 
to indicate that he was an ardent Nazi. Subject is regarded 
as a potential security threat by the Military Governor."''' 

But five months later, OMGUS issued a new report that 
changed the security threat classification: "The extent of 
his Party participation cannot be determined in this Theater. 
Like the majority of members, he may have been a mere 
opportunist." OMGUS noted that von Braun had been in 
the United States more than two years and that, if his con- 
duct had been exemplary, "he may not constitute a security 
threat to the U.S." The report showed von Braun had joined 
the Nazi Party in 1937, and was a major in the SS and a 
member of four other Nazi organizations." 

Herbert Axster, wartime chief of staff to General Walter 
Dornberger at the Peenemiinde missile base on the Baltic 
Sea, was also on the list. Axster's September 18, 1947 OM- 
GUS report stated: "He should — ideologically speaking- 
be considered a potential security threat to the United 
States."'* Six months later, OMGUS concluded an investiga- 
tion based on a March 25, 1948 intelligence agent's report 
of interviews with Axster's wartime neighbors and affidavits 
of his acquaintances. Witnesses said that Axster had beaten 
and starved foreign slave labor on his two estates. In one 
instance, Axster had hit a Frenchman caught laying rabbit 
traps. Villagers told the agent that the man was probably 
hungry since the workers frequently begged for food from 
the townspeople. The report made clear that villagers were 
outraged that Axster's wife had escaped trial, by denazifi- 
cation court, as a major offender because she was in the 
United States. As a notorious leader of NS Frauenshafr, a 
women's Nazi Party auxiliary, witnesses said she beat work- 
ers and made pro-Nazi speeches." 

Despite the damaging evidence in that investigation, 
OMGUS changed the report to conclude: "Subject was not 
a war criminal and was not an ardent Nazi. The record 
of Herbert Axster as an individual is reasonably clear and 
as such, it is believed that he constitutes no more of a securi- 
ty threat than do the other Germans who have come to the 
U.S. with clear records in entirety." OMGUS said Axster 
was influenced by his wife, who was "gullible" to Nazism, 
but if his conduct in the United States was exemplary, "he 
might not constitute a security threat to the U.S."" 

As a result of this cover-up, the War Department, in direa 
defiance of Paperclip policy, eventually obtained legal im- 



Wernher von Braun's 
security report: 
before and after 

Security evaluation from Wernher von Braun's September 18, 
:} 1947 report: 

Based on available records, subject is not a war criminal. He 
was an SS officer but no information is available to indicate 
that he was an ardent Nazi. Subject is regarded as a potential 
security threat by the Military Governor, Office of Military 
Government for the U.S. [OMGUS]. A complete background in- 
vestigation could not be obtained because subject was evacu- 
ated from the Russian Zone of Germany. 



Letter from Bosquet Wev, JIOA director, to the European 

Comm'in'i fiinxitor of intnlligeneo. Donombor-}, 1947: 

1. OMGUS security reports recently forwarded from your 
headquarters classify (14) specialists [including Herbert 
Axster and Wernher von Braun] as potential or actual threats 
to the security of the United States .... 

3. There is very little possibiUty that the State and Justice De- 
partments will agree to immigrate any specialist who has been 
classified as a potential or actual security threat to the United 
States. This may result in the return to Germany of speciaMsts 
whose skill and knowledge should be denied other nations in 
the interest of national security. . . . 

4. It is requested that the cases of the speciahsts hsted in 
paragraph one be reviewed and that new security reports be 
submitted where such action is deemed appropriate in view of 
the information submitted in this letter. 



Security evaluation from von Braun's February 26, 1948 
report: 

Further investigation of Subject is not feasible due to the fact 
that his former place of residence is in the Russian Zone 
where U.S. investigations are not possible. No derogatory in- 
formation is avaUable on the subject individual except NSDAP 
records, which indicate that he was a member of the Party 
from 1 May 1937 and was also a Msyor in the SS, which 
appears to have been an honorary commission. The extent of 
his Party participation cannot be determined in this Theater. 
Like the msyority of members, he may have been a mere 
opportunist. Subject has been in the United States more than 
two years and if, within this period, his conduct has been 
exemplary and he has committed no acts adverse to the in- 
terests of the United States, it is the opinion of the MiUtary 
Governor, OMGUS, that he may not constitute a security 
threat to the United States. 
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migration status for specialists suspected of war crimes. Of 
more than 130 incriminating OMGUS reports examined 
thus far by this author, all had been changed to eliminate 
the security threat classification. 

In ADDITION to this deception, a second pattern 
emerges from Paperclip records. Some forms the JlOA gave 
the State Department for specialists with extremely damag- 
ing information in their backgrounds were "clean" from the 
start. Among those found in this category are Arthur Ru- 
dolph and two defiendants chaiged in a major war crimes 
trial with conducting experiments on humans. 

OMGUS stated in two re- 
ports that Rudolph was '^ot U 
an ardent Nazi" despite his ear- 



ly (June 1, 1931) Nazi Party 
membership — a factor that had 
caused others to receive nega- 
tive reports— and despite a 
1945 U.S. military appraisal 
of Rudolph that conduded: 
'100% NAZI, dangerous type, 
security threat. . . ! ! Suggest 
internment On Decxmber 8, 
1948, the JIOA signed the final 
form for Rudolph's dossier be- 
fore it was sent to State. The 
Security Certificate certified 
that the JIOA had checked all 
records and found "nothing in 
his records indicating that he 
was a war criminal, an ardent 
Nazi or otherwise objection- 
able" for immigration." 

When Rudolph's form was 
signed, the Army had evidence 
in its own records of war 
crimes committed against in- 
mates of the Dora concentra- 
tion camp which provided 
slave labor to the V-2 rocket 

factory where he and some other specialists worked. This 
evidence— presented at a 1947 war crimes trial, U.S. Army 
I'. Kurt Andrae etai — not only implicates Rudolph, it also 
dispels a myth which one Dora survivor calls a "monstrous 
• distortion of history" about the factory.^ 

Over the years, scientists such as von Braun, who regular- 
ly visited the factory, sought to distance themselves from 
the unspeakable horrors perpetrated on the slave laborers, 
while others never hinted that their fantastic weapons were 
built by concentration camp inmates.^' Even Albert Speer, 
the Nazi armaments minister, was more honest than the 
sdenrists about die true nature of the factory. After a visit, 
he described conditions there as "barbarous" and wrote in 
his memoirs that the men accompanying him "were so af- 
fected that they had to be forcibly sent off on vacations to 
restore their nerves."** 



But the truth about Dora appeared in the largely over- 
looked 1947 trial. Evidence showed that the Dora camp 
existed for the primary purpose of providing slave labor 
for the Mittehwerk factory. The prisoners worked in the fac- 
tory alongside the German missile technicians and were 
beaten by German "civilians" and hanged in full view of 
them. (The horrors of Dora also were documented in a U.S. 
Signal Corps film showing American soldiers in tears and 
outrage as they care for the few starving survivors and bury 
the 2,000 bodies left by the German civilians and SS mem- 
bers as they fled the advancing Allied forces. 
The specific Army evidence regarding Rudolph was linked 

to trial defendant Georg Rick- 

Bsatiiig & dBad Nskzi borso" diSct^'w^^tlThafb^ 



hired under Paperclip. Rickhey 
was brou^t to die United 
States on July 4, 1946 and 
worked for the Army Air For- 
ces for nearly a year while be- 
ing investigated for war crimes. 
The charges stemmed from an 
Oaober 17, 1946 letter written 
by Paperclip recruit Herman 
Nehlson that claimed Rickhey 
was the "chief culprit" when 12 
(oaiffi wofkers were hanged at 
Mittelwerk. He was arrested 
and returned to Germany to 
stand trial in die Army's Camp 
Dora case.^* 

In a pretrial investigation of 
Rickhey, Air Corps Major 
Eugene Smith interrogated 
Rudolph, who gave conflictii^ 
answers, first denying seeing 
prisoners abused, then later 
describing incidents of abuse. 
In one example, Rudolph said, 
"I did not see them punished, 
beaten, hung, or shot." Later, 
when asked to describe the time 12 prisoners were hanged 
from the crossbeam of a crane used to move rockets dirough 
the factory, Rudolph said he did not know if they were dead 
when he arrived, but "I do know that one lifted his knees, 
after I got there."" 

In a June 10, 1947 report of that interrogation, Smith 
concluded: "Mr. Rudolph impressed the undersigned as a 
very clever, shrewd individual. He did not wish to become 
involved in any investigations that might involve him in any 
way with illegal actions in the underground factory and as 
a result, was cautious of his answers." Despite Smith's sus- 
pickms, Rudolph was newer investigated.** 

One charge against Rickhe>' at the trial was that he signed 
sabotage reports against prisoners. The reports were turned 
over to the SD (security force) or the SS, who then tortured 
or hanged the prisoners. Management secretary Hannelore 



Memorandum from Bosquet Wev, director of the Jomt intelli- 
gence Objectives Agency, to M^. Qen. S. J. Chambeplin, direc- 
tor of mto;iig.-;rior. War D'-:panini;iit Gononl Staff, July 2. \'M7. 

. . . [ T JliA best interests of the United States have been sut^u- 
gated to tibe efforts expended In "Ijeatiiig a dead Nazi horse." 

It is a known fact that any German who lived in Germany dur- 
ing the war and who possessed any capabilities whatsoever, 
was a member of some aflOiation of ttie Nazi Party. Otherwise 
he was placed in a concentration camp. The determining fac- 
tor lies in the question of just what constitutes an active Nazi. 
Furthermore, loyalty to one's countijreaabe above party 
ideologies even when the party is ^ymnqrmous to the govern- 
ment and therefore the feet that an individual was a leyal 
German or was affiliated with the Nazi Party does not in itself 
imply that he is now a securitgr threat to the United States. 
The sdentists desired for exploitation and who are recom- 
mended for immigration have been determined by competent 
War Department officers as not being objectionable for entry 
into, nor a seeurttgr tbrcat to the United States. These scien- 
tists are proving to be an asset to the scientific research and 
development programs of the United States. The return of 
these scientists to Germany would present a far greater 
security threat to the United States than their retentioa in 
this country. 
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Bannasch testified that it was Rudolph who "passed on" 
sabotage reports, and "if anybody had signed it at the 
Werke, it would have been Mr. Rudolph, and never Rickhey, 
because he never had anything to do with that factory." 

The military court found Rickhey not guilty of all charges. 
The trial records raise the question of whether the Army 
tried the wrong man. "Not necessarily the wrong man," 
said former OSI prosecutor Eli Rosenbaum. "But Rudolph 
should have been in that dock either in Rickhey's place or 
certainly alongside him." None of the Paf>erclip investigations 
of Rudolph contain evidence about him that emerged in 
the Dora trial, or even mention the trial itself. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1948, Army Ordnance 
recommended his immigration 
in the interest of national secu- 
rity, and his "clean" forms 
sailed through State and Jus- 
tice. As a result, Rudolph later 
obtained U.S. citizenship. 2' 

The absence of Dora trial 
evidence in Rudolph's Paperchp 
file is reminiscent of the con- 
troversy that arose in 1952 
regarding Maj. Gen. Walter 
Schreiber. At the time Schreiber 
was employed under Project 
Paperclip by the Air Force 
School of Medicine at Ran- 
dolph Field in Texas. A storm 
of protest erupted after colum- 
nist Drew Pearson and others 
publicized the extensive evi- 
dence presented at the Nurem- 
berg War Crimes Trial (a U.S. 
military tribunal, not the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal), 
revealing that Schreiber had 
assigned doctors to experiment 

on concentration camp prisoners and had made funds 
available for such experimentation. That evidence against 
Schreiber was spelled out in a 1952 memorandum prepared 
by Alexander Hardy, former Nuremberg assistant prosecu- 
tor. He concluded that the trial records contained enough 
evidence against Schreiber "to have successfully convicted 
him in the Medical Case at Nuremberg" if the Soviets, who 
held him as a prisoner of war from 1945 to 1948, had 
agreed to U.S. requests that he be made available for the 
trial which occurred from late 1946 to August 1947.^' 

As in the case of Rudolph, no Paperclip investigation re- 
ports on Schreiber mentioned any of the evidence submitted 
to the U.S. military tribunal at Nuremberg. And even after 
all the publicity about Schreiber's alleged crimes, JIOA 
Director Benjamin Heckemeyer told a State Department 
representative on February 29, 1952 that "these allegations 
are not supported by available records."^' However, the 
negative publicity caused JIOA officials to arrange a visa 
and job for Schreiber in Argentina, where his daughter was 




Maj. Gen. Walter P. Schicflier testifies as a witness for the Soviet prosecu- 
tion at the International Military Tribunal Trial of Major War Criminals, 
August 26, 1946. At the time Schreiber was a Soviet prisoner of war. 

(courtesy U.S. Army Signal Corps, DAVA} 



living. On May 22, 1952, he was flown to Buenos Aires. 
Contacted recently by this reporter, Heckemeyer declined 
comment. 

Lt. Col. M.C. Taylor of G-2 U.S. Forces European Theater 
had told the War Department on March 8, 1947 that some 
persons who were deemed "major offenders"— the category 
of the most serious offenders under the Allied denazifica- 
tion laws— might have been sent to the United States under 
Paperclip earlier, but that practice had been stopped. Taylor 
claimed that the specialists were now "carefully screened" 
to determine the subjects' Nazi status.^' 

Among those con- 

traaed under Paperclip were 
several defendants in the Nu- 
remberg War Crimes Trial Case 
I, U.S. V. Karl Brandt, et al. 
In what is more commonly 
known as the Medical Case, 
23 defendants were charged 
with participation in gruesome 
medical experiments on pris- 
oners at Dachau, Buchenwald, 
and other concentration 
camps. Among those defen- 
dants were four who worked 
for the U.S. military: Hermann 
Becker-Freysing, Siegfried Ruff, 
Konrad Schaefer, and Kurt 
Blome. 

Prior to the trial, the Army 
Air Forces (AAF) employed 
Becker-Freysing, Ruff, and 
Schaefer at the AAF Aero 
Medical Center in Heidelberg. 
They worked at first under 
regular staff contracts, then on 
June 2, 1946 Brig. Gen. N.B. 
Harbold, in a memo from AAF Headquarters to the War 
Department, asked that Konrad Schaefer "be contracted for 
Project Paperclip for exploitation at Wright Field" in Ohio 
but be permitted to continue his work at the Aero Center 
until November 1. On June 14, Harbold sent an identical 
secret memo to request Paperclip contracts for Becker-Frey- 
sing and Ruff.'^ The Aero Center paid these men to write 
reports or conduct laboratory tests for Army Air Forces use 
that were based on wartime experiments that the Nurem- 
berg prosecutors later charged had been conducted on con- 
centration camp inmates. 

Siegfried Ruff had headed the Department for Aviation 
Medicine at the German Experimental Institute for Avia- 
tion and was the Luftwaffe's expert in high-altitude re- 
search. An Aero Center Monthly Status Report dated March 
31, 1946 states that "test runs were begun" that month using 
a "German built low pressure chamber." Two Army Air 
Forces privates were assigned to the job of "Altitude Cham- 
ber Operator." Later, the Nuremberg tribunal heard charges 
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of Ruff s wartime participation in high-altitude experiments 
that had killed up to 80 Dachau camp inmates who were 
locked in a low-pressure chamber that simulated altitudes 
up to 68,000 feet. The tribunal acquitted Ruff in what they 
called a "close" decision because much evidence created a 
"grave suspicion" that Ruff was "implicated" in the experi- 
ments.'^ 

The Nuremberg prosecutors charged Becker-Freysing and 
Schaefer with participation in sea water experiments on 
Dachau camp inmates who were deprived of food and given 
only chemically processed sea water to drink. Becker- 
Freysing had headed the Department for Aviation Medicine 
under the chief of the Luftwaffe Medical Service. Schaefer 
researched ways to make sea water potable at the Luftwaffe 
Research Institute for Aero Medicine. Their job at the Aero 
Center entailed writing 
reports based on their war 
research. Schaefer stated 
on his JIOA Basic Person- 
nel Record that his study 
on thirst quenching in sea 
emergencies was for an 
AAF manual. 

The tribunal found 
Becker-Freysing guilty and 
sentenced him to 20 years 
in prison for being "crim- 
inally conneaed" with the 
experiments. Although 
Konrad Schaefer had at- 
tended meetings where the 
experiments were planned, 
the tribunal acquitted him 
and said they had found 
no evidence that he had 
participated in the Dachau 
experiments. 

In 1949, the Air Force 
brought Schaefer to Randolph Field, Texas under Paperclip. 
Schaefer admitted on his Basic Personnel Record he had 
been tried at Nuremberg. However, not one background 
investigation reported that fact. One investigation by Euro- 
pean Command, dated December 28, 1949, of Army and 
other police records "failed to disclose any records of 
previous arrests." The report of his arrest on September 16, 
1946 by the Army Counter Intelligence Corps that is part 
of Nuremberg trial records did not appear in any Paperclip 
investigation report.''* 

In 1951, Schaefer was repatriated to Germany. An officer 
at Randolph Field told Air Force Headquarters on March 
27, 1951 that "his future worth to the U.S. Armed Forces 
is nil," and that Air Force efforts to find him a civilian job 
had failed. The fact that he had been a defendant in a major 
war crimes trial was not a consideration.'' 

The fourth Nuremberg defendant, Kurt Blome, was con- 
tracted by the Army despite charges by Nuremberg prose- 
cutors of his participation in euthanasia, extermination of 




Konr.id Sch.iefer before the U.S. military tribunal at Nuremberg, November 21, 
1946. Although Schaefer was charged with human experimentation connected with 
sea water research, reports of his arrest and trial did not appear in any Paperclip 

investigations, (lour/psv ('..'>. Army Signal Cnrps, DAVA) 



tubercular Poles, biological warfare and other experiments. 
The Army Chemical Corps later wanted to use his biologi- 
cal warfare expertise. In a secret July 30, 1945 U.S. military 
interrogation report, Blome admitted that SS chief Heinrich 
Himmler had ordered him in 1943 to conduct plague vac- 
cine experiments on concentration camp inmates. Blome 
suggested to Himmler that his new institute under construc- 
tion in Poznan would be better suited for the experiments 
than a camp because it was isolated. Himmler then assigned 
an SS doctor to help with the work. The agent commented 
that during the interrogation Blome "had no hesitation in 
repeatedly referring to his intentions to use humans for his 
work on plague." At the time of the interrogation, Blome 
was under arrest in Army custody due to his major general 
rank in the SA.'* 

At Nuremberg, the mili- 
tary tribunal acquitted 
Blome of all charges and 
concerning the biological 
warfare charge stated: "It 
may well be that defen- 
dant Blome was preparing 
to experiment upon hu- 
man beings in connection 
with bacteriological war- 
fare, but the record fails to 
disclose that fact, or that 
he ever aaually conduaed 
experiments." 

Two months after his 
acquittal, on November 
10, 1947, four represen- 
tatives from Camp Det- 
rick, Maryland interview- 
ed Blome about biological 
warfare. Dr. H.W. Batche- 
lor set the tone for the 
meeting when he told 
Blome, through an interpreter: "We have friends in Ger- 
many, scientific friends, and this is an opportunity for us 
to enjoy meeting him to discuss our various problems with 
him." During the lengthy interview, Blome identified biolo- 
gical warfare experts and their location and described differ- 
ent methods of conducting biological warfare. On August 
21, 1951, Blome signed a contract to work for the Army 
Chemical Corps under "Project 63," a Paperclip-type pro- 
gram whose purpose was to deny the Soviet Union the Ger- 
man scientists' skills.'^ 

As in Konrad Schaefer's case, not one background inves- 
tigation reported Blome's Nuremberg trial or arrest, or his 
1945 arrest for high SA rank. Blome left references to where 
he had been from 1945 to 1948 blank on his personnel 
forms. Three months after Blome signed the contract, the 
U.S. consul in Frankfurt ruled him inadmissible for immi- 
gration. Due to Blome's "clean" forms, there is no evidence 
that the consul even knew about Nuremberg but rejected 
him anyway due to the incriminating interrogation report. 
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JIOA and European Command officials feared that if 
Blome's contract was cancelled, other Germans might refuse 
Paperclip contracts. He was given a position as camp doc- 
tor at European Command Intelligence Center in 
Oberusal.^' 

There is no doubt that the U.S. military saw 
nothing wrong with employing war criminals. In 1949, the 
Air Force asked the JIOA to reinstate on hiring lists four 
men who had been convicted at Nuremberg. On August 
30, 1949, JIOA Director Daniel Ellis asked the Army and 
Navy directors of intelligence for their views and attached 
brief resumes that focused on the chemical and poison gas 
expertise of I.G. Farben officials Otto Ambros, Heinrich 
Biitefisch, Carl Krauch, and Georg von Schnitzler.'' These 
men were put back on hir- 
ing lists, but it cannot be 
determined from available 
records whether they were 
actually employed under 
Paperclip. 

On September 1, 1949, 
Col. Frederick Sharp re- 
sponded to JIOA's inquiry 
that Army "concurs in the 
Air Force proposal." Sharp 
said he assumed the men 
would not be brought to 
the United States "as such 
entry would undoubtedly 
be opposed by the Justice 
Department (FBI) on poli- 
cy grounds." The names 
were added to the JIOA 
"denial" list which meant 
that their services should 
be denied to the Soviet 
Union and other coun- 
tries. That gave U.S. military or industry a green light to 
hire them in Europe.^" 

Records in the Nuremberg Trial Case VI, U.S. v. Carl 
Krauch etal., document that the I.G. Farben plant managed 
by Otto Ambros was part of the Auschwitz concentration 
camp complex in Poland where an estimated four million 
prisoners died. The plant used camp prisoners as slave 
labor; they were starved, beaten, hanged, and forced to 
work amidst the stench of burning flesh that poured from 
the crematoria at the Birkenau extermination center at Aus- 
chwitz. Those inmates judged unfit to work were shipped 
to Birkenau and gassed. 

The formerly classified Paperclip documents show 
that the War Department was intent on using Nazi special- 
ists and was not about to let other governmental agencies 
or even a policy signed by President Truman get in its way. 
Specialists who entered the United States after 1952 were 
not even investigated for past Nazi connections. From the 



program's inception in 1945 to August 1955, 765 specialists 
were contracted under Paperclip. It is ironic that this pro- 
gram, whose original purpose was to assure that Nazi Ger- 
many could not rearm, officially ended in 1957 due to pro- 
tests by West Germany that the United States had stripped 
that country of scientific skills."" 

Since that time, many specialists have received the highest 
honors bestowed by the military on civilians and have risen 
to top positions at NASA and other governmental agencies 
and in private industry. It is true that the Paperclip special- 
ists' skills built rockets that took Americans to the moon 
and made immense contributions toward the achievements 
in space exploration taken for granted today. But this scien- 
tific victory was accomplished at great moral cost. Dora 
survivor Jean Michel expressed the darker side: "English, 

French, Americans and 
Russians have shared the 
scientists and technicians 
who were our masters. 
And I could not watch the 
Apollo mission without 
remembering that that 
triumphant walk was 
made possible by our in- 
itiation to inconceivable 
horror."''^ 

For decades, govern- 
ment agencies cared little 
that alleged Nazi war 
criminals lived free in the 
United States. Finally, in 
1977 and 1978, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judici- 
ary Committee held hear- 
ings to determine whether 
there was a conspiracy to 
obstruct probes of alleged 
Nazi war criminals. In 
Subcommittee Chairman Joshua Eilberg's opinion, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service "was more concerned 
about possible Communist propaganda and political alli- 
ance with postwar Germany than it was [about] the bring- 
ing to justice [of] criminals who participated in genocide 
on a scale unknown to mankind throughout history.""' 

The General Accounting Office conducted an investiga- 
tion and judged in 1978 that a conspiracy was "not sup- 
ported by available evidence." But later, it was discovered 
that some government agencies had withheld information 
and the GAO was asked to conduct another study that is 
scheduled for release this spring. The fact that top U.S. of- 
ficials who ran Paperclip covered up incriminating infor- 
mation about alleged war criminals was not discussed in 
either the hearings or the first GAO report.*" 

As a result of the subcommittee's investigations, the Of- 
fice of Special Investigations was established in the criminal 
division of the Justice Department to handle cases that had 
lain dormant for years, and to launch new investigations. 




Kurt Blome makes his final statement at the Nuremberg War Crimes Trial, July 
19, 1947. Charged with human experimentation in the Medical Case, Blome was 
later contracted by the U.S. military, (courtesy U.S. Army Signal Corps, DAVA) 
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Neariy 40 years ago, when the search into the past lives 

of the Paperclip specialists uncovered criminal w artime ac- 
tivities, those who ran Paperclip closed their eyes in what 
they said was the interest of U.S. national security, lb em- 
phasize "picayune details" such as Nazi records, said JIOA 
Director Bosquet Wev, meant that "the best interests of the 
United States have been subjugated to the efforts expended 
in beating a dead Nazi horse."^' 

Today, it is left up to the Justice Department's OSI to 
pick up the pieces of those "picayune details" in the interest 
of salvaging justice and the United States* morality. □ 
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Military spending boosts the deficit 

Propelled by strategic weapons, the growing military portion 
of the budget is sending the federal deficit to unprecedented levels. 
Even greater increases are planned for future years. 



by Gordon Adams and Laura Weiss 

PRESIDENT REAGAN ushered in the first year of his 
second term by renewing his earher calls for a balanced 
budget amendment. But, as the president has made clear 
on several occasions, he is not asking the Pentagon to ease 
its spending spree as part of the Administration's overall 
effort to lower the deficit. 

For fiscal 1986 alone, budget authority for the Defense 
Department is slated to go up nearly 6 percent, after infla- 
tion, while outlays are projected to rise over 8 percent. If 
Reagan's forecasts for future budgets hold true, increases 
in Defense Department budget authority could soon edge 
close to 9 percent in real terms. 

Congress, which wants to reduce the swollen federal defi- 
cit, has expressed dismay at the size of the defense budget. 
The Administration, anticipating a congressional drive to 
slow defense expenditures, moved quickly to claim it had 
already "cut" its military budget. But fiscal 1986 Defense 
Department spending is going up, not down. The Adminis- 
tration is asking Congress to approve for the Pentagon 
$313.7 billion in fiscal 1986 budget authority, a $29 billion 
increase over 1985. Fiscal 1986 outlays, or actual spending, 
are pegged at $277.5 billion, an increase of $31.2 billion 
over 1985. 

These hikes should raise serious questions about Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger's assurances that he and his 
department will be in the front line of the president's war 
against the deficit. In reality, that task falls to the domestic 
portion of the budget. Spending from fiscal 1986 to 1988 
for education, health, employment, and other human- 
resources programs, except Social Security, has undergone 
a real cut of $65.6 billion, almost exactly the same amount 

Gordon Adams, the director of the Defense Budget Project at the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities in Washington, D.C., is 
the author of The Iron Triangle: The Politics of Defense Contract- 
ing (1981). Laura Weiss is a writer and editor at the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities. 



as was trimmed from these programs in 1981 and 1982. 
Low-income programs alone would be reduced by $34 bil- 
lion over the next three years and would be asked to shoul- 
der nearly one-fifth of the total proposed budget cutbacks. 

These statistics confirm what history already tells us: de- 
fense spending, not domestic programs, has been a chief 
culprit in driving up the deficit. For example, in fiscal 1980, 
the deficit was $74 billion, and Defense Department outlays 
were $131 billion. By fiscal 1986, the deficit will have risen, 
according to Administration estimates, to $180 billion. 
Meanwhile, defense spending will skyrocket to $277.5 
billion. 

StEPPED-UP weapons expenditures continue to be the 
key force driving the Administration's request for defense 
spending hikes. Not only do new weapons take a sizeable 
bite out of the defense dollar, but, once begun, they are 
nearly impossible to cancel: a political constituency forms 
to fight off attempts to slow down or eliminate weapons 
systems from the budget. 

The huge Pentagon budget is increasingly devoted to re- 
search and procurement of major new weapons systems: 

• Spending on investment (research, development, and 
procurement of strategic and conventional weapons, and 
military construction) has tripled in current dollars since 
1980, rising to $153 billion in fiscal 1986. As a percentage 
of the total Pentagon budget, investment has risen from 36.3 
percent of fiscal 1980 budget authority to 48.8 percent of 
total fiscal 1986 authority. By 1990, investment alone will 
consume $247 billion, over half of total Defense Depart- 
ment spending for that year, according to Pentagon figures. 

• Strategic weapons are the main propellant of this weap- 
ons-driven budget. Spending on strategic weapons alone 
soared from $9.4 billion to $38.1 billion, an increase of 
305 percent, including inflation, between fiscal 1980 and 
1986, according to the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB). 

• The "Star Wars" plan to intercept enemy missiles in 
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space is likely to drive up weapons spending in the future. 
Star Wars, or the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), will 
command $3.7 billion in budget authority for fiscal 1986, 
or nearly triple the amount it received in 1985. The Admin- 
istration says it will ask for $4.9 billion for the system in 
fiscal 1987. 

• Meanwhile, money for operating and maintaining 
equipment and military bases around the world has been 
cut back sharply as a percentage of the defense budget as 
a whole. Although in current dollars, budget authority for 
operations and maintenance has almost doubled since 
1980, (reaching $82 billion in fiscal 1986), it has not kept 
pace with investment, which has tripled. As a percentage 
of Defense Department budget authority, operations and 
maintenance have fallen from 33 percent in fiscal 1980 to 
26.3 percent in fiscal 1986. Similarly, military personnel 
costs, which at $41 billion represented 29 percent of 1980's 
Pentagon budget authority, will fall to 23.4 percent in 1986 
($73 billion) and a tiny 16.6 percent ($80 billion) by fiscal 
1990. 

Weapons costs show that defense spending is spiraling 
out of control. Until it is reined in, curbing the deficit will 
be virtually impossible. The uncontrollable share of Penta- 
gon outlays (money now firmly tied to already existing 
weapons contracts), continues an inexorable upward climb. 
At the end of the Carter Administration, uncontrolled ex- 
penditures were 27.2 percent of fiscal 1980 defense spend- 
ing. In fiscal 1986, 38.2 percent of outlays will be uncon- 
trollable. If current trends continue, by the time a new ad- 
ministration takes office in 1989, roughly 40 percent of the 
defense budget will be beyond its control. 

The uncontrollables are fed by the Defense Department's 
growing backlog of unexpended and unobligated funds, 
that is, appropriations from previous years that have not 
yet been spent. This backlog— committed largely to new 
weapons— has risen from $92 billion at the end of fiscal 
1980 to an estimated $279.6 billion at the end of fiscal 
1986. 

"Stretchouts" are a related problem. Although the Penta- 
gon has said it will purchase weapons at economically effi- 
cient rates, it continues to "stretch out" the rate at which 
it is buying new weapons by spreading purchases out over 
a number of years. This allows the Defense Department 
to spend less each year. But total costs go up because of 
inefficiencies that occur when production is stretched out. 

The defense buildup and its effect on the deficit 
have other important ramifications both now and in the 
future: 

• Secretary Weinberger is claiming that the nation's secu- 
rity will be imperiled if Congress cuts the defense budget 
in order to lower the deficit. But some members of Congress 
are considering a defense freeze as part of a package of 
spending cuts aimed at slicing the deficit in half, to $100 
billion by 1988. Defense Department budget authority 
would be shaved, but only by the rate of inflation. 

• The Defense Department claims that it has cut its bud- 



get because it computes budgetary changes in a way that 
the Administration does not for other federal agencies. The 
Defense Department's unique methodology allows budget 
officials to begin their tabulations at an unrealistically high 
level, or baseline, and call anything below it a "cut." Penta- 
gon officials point to this number as evidence that they are 
working to lower the deficit. 

• In fact, defense outlays are at a 39-year peak and likely 
to go even higher. Not since 1946, including the years of 
the Korean and Vietnam Wars, have real outlays been so 
high. Fiscal 1986 national defense outlays— which include 
funding for the Pentagon, plus Department of Energy nu- 
clear warheads and other federal agencies' defense work— 
will rise in constant dollars to $285.7 billion. Between fiscal 
1980 and 1990, outlays for national defense will soar by 
90.5 percent, after inflation. 

• The fiscal 1986 budget also shows that Defense offi- 
cials clearly hope to recoup this year's "losses" in future 
years. For example, in February 1984 the Defense Depart- 
ment forecast a 3.5 percent real increase in budget authority 
for fiscal 1987, and 3.8 percent for fiscal 1988. But this 
year the projeaions shot up. The Pentagon now figures that 
real budget authority will be up 8.2 percent in fiscal 1987 
and 8.8 percent in fiscal 1988. 

Military outlays in constant dollars 
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It is clear that control over future military spending de- 
pends on close scrutiny of the defense budget this year. Con- 
gress will have its hands full trying to pare back defense 
spending in order to come up with some of the savings it 
needs to lower the deficit. In fact, if lawmakers are really 
serious about curbing the growth of the deficit, defense is 
one of the few areas that will provide the savings it needs. □ 
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The Oak Ridgt Y-12 plant, operated by Martin Marietta Energy Systems, Inc. for the Department of Energy. The reopening of a uranium conversion 
facility' here signals the end of a 20-ycar moratorium on fissionable materials production. \Ur(m M.intiu 

U.S. to resume uranium production 

for weapons 

A superpower race to amass more nuclear explosives defeats the goal of long-term 
arms control. The Administration may also be using production of warhead 
materials as a "backdoor" to authorizing weapons not approved by Congress. 



by Robert Alvarez and Debra Sherman 

AS NUCLEAR ARMS talks resume in Geneva, the 
United States is accelerating its drive to amass more 
nuclear explosives. This year, the U.S. Department of Ener- 
gy is moving to end a more than 20-year voluntary mora- 
torium on the production of highly enriched uranium for 
nuclear warheads. This measure, according to defense ex- 
perts, heralds the introduction of significantly more des- 
tructive nuclear weapons scheduled for deployment in the 
1990s. 

The process was started in the closing days of Congress 
last year when $5 million was quietly appropriated to begin 
refurbishing an obscure uranium conversion facility at the 
Energy Department's Oak Ridge, Tennessee Y-12 weapons 
plant that had been closed in 1964. The Department is re- 
questing $20 million to complete the project by 1989. The 
conversion facility carries out the first essential step in 
reducing highly enriched uranium gas to a metal for use 
in nuclear warheads. 

In the absence of limits on production of fissionable 
material, agreements to limit deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons systems are at best temporary. For this reason, the 
Reagan Administration has been careful not to integrate 
nuclear explosives produaion into arms control objectives. 
"We almost certainly need . . . new warheads with new 

Robert Alvarez is the director of the Nuclear Power and Weapons 
Project at the Environmental Policy Institute in Washington, D.C. 
Debra Sherman is a Washington correspondent for the Center for 
Investigative Reporting. 



characteristics even if we achieve our goal in arms control 
at least for the next few decades," stated Richard L. Wagner, 
assistant defense secretary for nuclear energy, in justifying 
stepped-up fissionable material production before a House 
Armed Services subcommittee in March 1983. 

This has not always been U.S. policy. Between 1956 and 
1969, the United States repeatedly proposed to the Soviet 
Union a cut-off of fissionable materials production. But the 
Soviets, who had fewer nuclear warheads than the United 
States, rebuffed the idea. 

However, in June 1982, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko made a similar offer before the U.N. Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament. Gromyko suggested that "the cessa- 
tion of production of fissionable materials for the manufac- 
ture of nuclear weapons" could be one of the "initial stages" 
of a "nuclear disarmament program." 

Unfortunately, the Reagan Administration has ignored 
the Soviet offer and continues to amass even larger amounts 
of fissionable materials, in particular highly enriched urani- 
um or "oralloy" (Oak Ridge alloy). 

Oralloy was first used in "Little Boy," the bomb that was 
exploded over Hiroshima in August 1945. It is over 90 per- 
cent uranium-235 — an element which occurs in nature in 
greatly diluted states. Oralloy was produced at government- 
owned uranium enrichment plants until 1964, when Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson initiated a voluntary moratorium on 
production mainly because the United States had more than 
it needed. Since that time, the United States has relied on 
the recycling of old warheads and the existing stockpile of 
oralloy at the Oak Ridge Y-12 operation. 
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The Energy Department continues to enrich uranium to 
over 20 percent uranium-235 but uses that only in naval 
reactors, nuclear material producrion, and reseaidi reactors. 

Currently, oralloy is used in substantial amounts in at 
least 12 different warhead types. Most of it is contained 
in thousands of tactical weapons— the majority of which 
are nuclear artillery shells deployed in Europe and Korea 
since the 1950s. Although these fission weapons are to be 
retired in the near future, Energy officials claim that the 
United States will have a shortfall of oralloy by 1988. For 
example, at hearings before a House Armed Services sub- 
committee in February of last year, an Energy Department 
(tepaty assistant secretary, Charles Gilbert, indicated that 
though there is enough oralloy "lying around" to last until 
1988, the government will have to resume production after 
that. 

When asked, at later hearings of the House Energy and 
Water Appropriations Subcommittee, why the supply horn 
recycled Mnurheads would not suffice, Gilbert's answer was 
deleted. But he did say that "a definite answer to this ques- 
tion would require a significant joint study effort with the 
Department of Defense to adjust weapons systems priori- 
ties." The findings of that study are classified. 

Despite the secrecy surrounding the need for more oral- 
loy, enough information exists on the public record to sug- 
gest that it will most likely be used to increase the explosive 
yield of certain thermonuclear weapons. Milton Hoenig, 
coauthor of the Nuclear Weapons Data Book, believes that 
oralloy will be used for the MX and Trident II warheads. 
This kind of warhead explodes in three stages and is known 
as a "fission-fusion-fission" device. The first stage involves 
the fissioning of a plutonium-239 "trigger" which ignites 
the second or funon stage. During the fusion stage, enor- 
mous amounts of enei^ and neutrons are released which 
then strike the "blanket" surrounding the warhead, current- 
ly made of depleted uranium or uranium-238. The blanket 
is then fissioned, boosting the explosive yield by as much 
as 30 to 50 percent. 

Acoordii^ to Hoen^, "The yidd can be increased another 
50 percent by [replacing] the depleted uranium blanket with 
oralloy." Energy official Charles Gilbert hinted that this may 
be the case when he told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that a new warhead for the Trident II missile would 
necessiute increased oralloy production. 

Another potential use for oralloy in the Trident IT war- 
head is as a substitute for the plutonium-239 trigger. Be- 
cause of its relative chemical stability, oralloy poses less 
diance for accidents than plutonium, which ignites in open 
air. 

The likely candidate for an oralloy blanket is the W-87 
warhead to go on the MX. Production of the W-87 began 
last year, and it will enter the stockpile by 1986, with a 
minimum of 1,050 planned for deployment. The warhead 
already contains oralloy (presumably in the first stage to 
enhance neutron output) and has a special feature that 
would make it possible to increase its yield from 300 to 
475 kilotons by adding more oralloy at a later date. 



The W-87 may also be used for the Trident II, although 
other options are being considered. The Trident II D-5 
missile will carry more, larger, and heavier high-yield war- 
heads than the Trident I. 

The Trident I would suffice for retaliation against a Soviet 
first strike, but has been characterized by the Defense De- 
partment as lacking first-strike capability because of its 
alleged inaccuracy. Although Trident I accuracy is far bet- 
ter than previously believed [see *%leig^t of Hand with Iri- 
dent n," Bulletin, December 1984], the Trident n would 



be useful for either a retaliatory or a preemptive strike. Its 
accuracy and capacity to carry more and larger warheads 
than Trident I make it capable of destroying Soviet ICBMs 
and therefore fit for the Reagan counterforce doctrine. Con- 
versely, the Soviet Union could reasonably be concerned 
that Trident il deployment suggests the United States in- 
tends to launch a first strike. This gives the Soviets reason 
to put their missiles on hair-trigger alert. 

A congressional source su^ests that oralloy may also find 
its way into warheads for the next generation of supersonic 
cruise missiles, now in the research and development stage. 
Cruise missiles of the current generation are not considered 



'*We are begiiming to know more about how 
[Soviet] leadership views the amis competition, 
and we can see considerably more clearly than 
we could a few years ago that a lot more is 
involved in deterring them than just the arith- 
metic of exchange calculations. . . . 

"What it comes down to in the end, I believe, 
is to keep their image of themselves inferior 
to their image of us, so that in a crisis they will 
have a gut feeling that diey wcm't measure up 
against us. 

"I think that is what this is really all about.... 

"The U.S.S.R. is pushing advanced techno- 
logy hard, both developing it on their own and 
stealing it from us. ... I believe that we must 
not allow them to come to feel that the tech- 
nological part of the balance has shifted in 
their favor. 

"I think that by the nineties we may well 
need some really new technology to keep the 
image ratio in our favor, and I think that the 
kind of advanced technologies afforded by the 
very new concepts being developed by DoE 
might well fit that part of the equation." 

— Richard Wagner, assistant to the secretary of defense for 
atomic energy, before the House Armed Services 
Committee, March 1, 1983. 
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to be counterfbrcc weapons because they do not fly fast 

enough. Using oralloy to increase their yield could conceiv- 
ably offset their small size and enhance their ability to 
destroy hardened silos. 

The introduction of a supersonic cniise missile that could 
destroy silos could undermine agreements to limit counter- 
force weapons. Concerned that increased fissionable mate- 
rial production will ultimately be used in a destabilizing 
manner, arms control experts have criticized the Energy De- 
partment's warhead material program as a "backdoor" way 
to authorize nudear weapons not approved by Congress. 
Gerard Smith, chief of the SALT I delegation, joined other 
critics in signing a recent letter to Congress which stated 
that "the DOE is attempting to build a costly billion dollar 
'suij^* capacity above and beyond the arsenal requirements" 



"The potential for unfoieseeable increases in 

future demands [for nudear materials], com- 
bined with with . . . present Hmitations, dic- 
tates a need for at least some surge capability 
which does not now exist and might be needed 
to respond, for instance, to a Soviet breakout 
or abrogation of existing treaties. . . . 

"Soviet knowledge, and they certainly know 
of the U.S. inability to surge weapons produc- 
tion, could serve as an incoitive for the Soviets 
to actually develop a breakout strategy for the 
future, a strategy on their part which I think 
would be a disaster." 

—Richard Wagner, assistant to the secretary of defense for 
atomic energy, bejore the House Armed Services 
Committee, March 1, 1983. 



and is "using the time-honored shortage aigument" to meet 
this objective. 

Energy officials deny that they are building a surge capa- 
city in the technical sense of an installed excess industrial 
production capacity. But they do not rule out the possibility 
of building a surplus stodqiile of fissionable materials for 
"contingencies." 

Reagan Administration officials have repeatedly expressed 
the need for surge capacity to Congress. They point out 
that the Soviets can rely on their civilian nuclear power pro- 
gram if needed to provide extra fissionable materials. The 
United States, on the other hand, is forbidden by law from 
using nuclear material generated by U.S. commercial reac- 
tors for nuclear weapons production. This "asymmetry" in 
the U.S.-Soviet *image ratio" as described to CongrKS by 
Richard Wagner appears to be a major reason for die drive 
to build up nuclear explosives stocks. 

But even an informed supporter of the Reagan nuclear 
weapons s^nda has raised doubts about the U.S. nuclear 



explosives policy. In the summer 1982 issue of Strategic Re- 
view, Arnold Kramish, then affiliated with the conservative 
Heritage Foundation, argued that exactly because the So- 
viets have the capacity to produce six times more plutonium 
than the United States, limits on fissionable material pro- 
duction should be part of arms negotiations. If the U.S. 
bargaining positions "do not consider the mismatch be- 
tween production and agreed limits they will have less rele- 
vance to the real world than had SALT," Kramish concluded. 

Regardless of differences between the U.S. and Soviet 
plutonium production capabilities, the amount of oralloy 
currently in the U.S. nuclear program is immense. Estimates 
of the oralloy stockpile range between 500 and 700 metric 
tons,* of which several tons are retrieved each year from 
recycled warheads. 

The Energy Department has stockpiled over 40,000 
metric tons of natural uranium yet to be enriched. John 
Longenecker, deputy asastant secretary for uranium enrich- 
ment, states: "If we continue to produce highly enriched 
uranium for what we are using it now . . . this supply will 
last for at least 20 years, probably 30. Willi diis supply, 
there is no need to buy any more uranium." 

But with the alleged shortfall of oralloy expected in the 
next few years, Longenecker's views di^ from those of 
Charles Gilbert or Ronald Cochran, Gilbert's successor at 
the Department. "There will be a need to replenish the 
stockpile," says Codiran. In tesdtaoay before Congress last 
year, Gilbert was more specific, statinig that the Department 
will have to purchase "more raw uranium and begin separat- 
ing enriched uranium in diffusion plants" by 1988. 

"Just as demand for uranium in the commercial sector 
is reaching rock bottom, the nuclear weapons program is 
clamoring for more oralloy," says Hoenig. "Once they have 
more of it, they will find a way to use it.** 

Finding a way to use more oralloy is contrary to the stated 
nuclear arms control policy objectives of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration as contained in the fiscal 1985 Arms Control 
Impact Statement submitted to Congress' last year. These 
objectives include: 

• significant reductions in the destructive potential of 
nuclear arsenals; 

• seeking agreements which will lead to equal levels of 
forces on both sides; 

• seeking agreements which will enhance U.S. and Allied 
security and reduce the risk of war; and 

• insistence on verification measures to ensure compli- 
ance with provisions of arms control agreements. 

Achieving the first objective, which could be a start toward 
reaching the subsequent objectives, will be made impossible 
by a race between the superpowers to amass more nuclear 
explosives. U.S. resumption of oralloy production rules out 
the possibility of a fissionable material cut-off and, more 
seriously, raises doubts about the prospects for long-term 
nuclear arms reductions. □ 

'Barbara Levi and Frank von Hippel, "A (;utoff in the Production of 
Fissile Material for Nuclear Weapons," Journal of the Federation of 
Americm Scientists, 38, no. 2 (Feb. 1985). 
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Enei^ Department's weapons 

conglomerate 

The weapons establishment's nuclear promotion— plus a campaign against a nuclear 
freeze similar to the one that has stymied the comprehensive test ban- 
combines hard-sell lobbying with the promise of new technologies. 



by David C. Morrison 

^4 \V7e are before you with what represents some- 
W thing unique in the U.S. Government— that is, 
a totally Government-owned, integrated industry," said 
William Hoover, the Department of Energy's deputy assis- 
tant secretary for military applications, introducing his 
spring 1982 budget appeal to Congress. "A corporation, 
if you will, for which we are responsible. I would like the 
committee to consider themselves as the board of directors 
of that corporation. My remarks are in essence a prospectus 
of our corporation, and the record of this hearing will serve 
as our stockholder's report."' This government-owned in- 
dustry is unique indeed. Among what Hoover describes as 
"generic products" of his "corporation" is the B-61 tactical 
and strategic nuclear bomb: 1,800 parts, 570 suppliers and 
nine primary contractors. 

The nuclear weapons complex managed by the Depart- 
ment of Energy is a far-flung archipelago, occupying a land 
area "equal to the size of Delaware plus IVi times the size 
of Rhode Island," with 52,500 employees and $25.4 billion 
in assets.^ If nuclear weapons were traded on the stock ex- 
change, Energy would rank ninth in the Fortune 500, after 
Standard Oil of Indiana. Energy enjoys a monopoly more 
absolute than that once held by American Telephone and 
Telegraph. Its only major competitor is the Ministry of 
Medium Machine Building, which turns out nuclear weap- 
ons for the Soviet military. But because its products are not 
as popular as they might be, the Department of Energy, 
like its predecessors the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Energy Research and Development Administration, uses 
a hard sell to peddle its more-is-better philosophy of nuclear 
national security to presidents, the Congress, and the 
public. 

Federal agencies have long used inflated rhetoric and col- 
orful graphics to sell their budgets to a harried Congress, 
and none plays the briefing game quite as well as the De- 
partment of Energy. In 1983, for instance. Hoover wielded 
a "Fulda Gap Brand Swiss Cheese" cartoon to drill home 
his point that Congress had to authorize the W-82 neutron 
warhead for the 155-millimeter artillery shell lest the Soviets 
roll right through "a swiss cheese kind of defense" in the 
Fulda Gap, a main invasion route into West Germany.^ 
David C. Morrison is a senior research analyst at the Center for 
Defense Information in Washington, D.C 



Much more than sales gimmicks is involved, however. 
The Department and its nuclear brain trust at the three na- 
tional nuclear weapons labs— Lawrence Livermore, Los 
Alamos, and Sandia— skillfully parlay promises of tantaliz- 
ing new nuclear weapons designs and dire prediaions of 
emerging Soviet nuclear design superiority into a political 
consensus that keeps their production lines running at full 
capacity. Over the last two decades this carrot-and-stick 
campaign has succeeded in dissuading presidents and Con- 
gresses from pursuing the comprehensive test ban, a goal 
to which the United States formally committed itself in sign- 
ing the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty. With the rise of the 
nuclear freeze movement, the Energy weapons establish- 
ment has strongly renewed its campaign of nuclear promo- 
tion. Seldom do Energy and weapons laboratory officials 
appear before Congress without decrying the evils of a 
freeze. 

Thanks to the cloak of national-security secrecy over 
nuclear weapons programs, the technical community has 
been able to inject itself to an unparalleled degree into what 
should be a predominantly political decision-making pro- 
cess. "The people who design weapons can hold the nation 
hostage to testing by designing things that require more 
tests," Livermore physicist Ray Kidder has charged. "I don't 
think there's the right kind of control over these guys."* 

Under the Reagan Administration, Hoover's nuclear "cor- 




William W. Hoover showed this cartoon (o the House Armed Services 
Committee during its March 1983 hearings on Department of Energy 
funding. 
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This view of the Department of Energy's weapons complex is adapted from a map shown by William W. Hoover during the March 1983 House Armed 
Servioe* Conunklee hearings. 



poration" is prospering more than it has since the late 1950s 
when the U.S. stockpile quadrupled from 7,000 to 29,000 
nuclear weapons in five years. While Energy also oversees 
civilian energy programs, nuclear weapons take a growing 
share of its budget. Out of a fiscal 1985 Energy Department 
budget of $11.8 billion, $7.4 billion, or 63 percent, goes to 
military nudear programs, including naval nudear reactors; 
in 1980 that share was only S3.0 billion, or 25 percent.' 

"Ultimately, our funding level is driven by the number 
of weapons that have been approved by the President," 
Hoover informed a House subcommittee two years ago, dis- 
playing a graphic deleted from the public record. "We call 
this our mountain chart for obvious reasons and we are 
on it and climbing."' Those weapons— Trident II and MX 
warheads, nudear gravity bombs, and so on — represent lit- 
tle more than business as usual, albeit on a vastly expanded 
scale. Over the next decade the Administration plans to 
build as many as 21,000 new nuclear warheads, bombs, 
and artillery shells. (See "Resource Paper on the U.S. Nu- 
dear Arsenal," Bulletin, August-September 1984.) Energy 
faces a herculean task in gearing up to meet this production 
surge. "Our nudear weapons industry," Hoover complained 
in 1982, "is suffering from some of the same problems diat 
are plaguing the American automobile and steel industries."' 
So, following what it terms its "long-term investment stra- 
ta," the Department is in the sixth year of a nine-year, 
$3.6 billion laboratory modernization effort, revamping 
such facilities as a Los Alamos detonator laboratory housed 
in a \^rld War 11 quonset hut. 



The Department is also looking at new challenges on 
the horizon of weapons physics. A portion of its $1.7 billion 
fiscal 1985 research and development budget is being spent 
in pursuit of revolutionary new concepts in nudear explo- 
sives design known as "third-generation nuclear weapons." 
The first generation was fission or atomic weapons, such 
as those dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The second 
generation is fusion or hydrogen weapons, which make up 
the bulk of the current arsenal. The third generation, says 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for nudear energy 
Richard Wagner, are "weapons in which a part of the total 
energy produced by the explosion is converted in some way 
to a form more precisely tailored to the need tJian just blast 
and heat, the most well-knbwn effects of nudear weapons 
in the past."' 

Enhanced radiation weapons— "neutron bombs'^ are the 
relatively simple precursors of this third generation. The 
more sophisticated "tailored output" weapons now being 
touted by the national laboratories include: weapons max- 
imizing the electro-magnetic pulse created by nudear explo- 
sions for knocking out enemy electronics and communica- 
tions, H-bomb-boosted X-ray lasers for space-based missile 
defense, and directed plasma weapons narrowdy focusing 
the effects of an ordinarily uniformly spherical nudear 
explosion. 

The most publicized third-generation program is the H- 
bomb-boosted X-ray laser, code-named "Excalibur." Part 
of Reagan's Strategic Defense Initiative, Excalibur has been 
most actively boosted by Edward leUo*, who has been cam- 
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paigning for defiensive nuclear weapons for more than two 
decades. 

Excalibur— named, appropriately enough, ;ifrer a mythi- 
cal sword— is being crafted by Teller s proteges at Lawrence 
Livermoie, which he helped found and once headed. As 
many as four scaled-down tests have been conducted since 
late 1980 in vacuum chambers beneath the Nevada Test Site. 
A detailed account of the first X-ray laser test shot found 
its way into the February 3, 1981 issue of Aviation Week 



"Some proposals are being put forth in these 

[arms control] negotiations that may draw 
into question the need for proceeding with 
certain development programs. But ambigui- 
ty of that kind is part of the process of nego- 
tiation. We as a nation need to have the re- 
solve to continue development programs 
while we continue to negotiate because the 
persuasiveness of our arguments is in large 
measure dependent upon the strength of our 
forces as perceived, and the credibility of our 
weapon development programs. . . . 

"Remember, we have not yet found a suita- 
ble alternative to the nuclear weapon for 
deterrence. If you are going to have nuclear 
weapons as the underpinning of your deter- 
rence, does it make sense to stop produc- 
tion? . . . 

'Should we stc^ research and development? 

Well, I think not, unless you are in favor of a 
unilateral technological lobotomy, because we 
cannot excise ^m the knowledge of the world 
today die knowledge of nudear phjrsics.'* 

—William W. Hoover, deputy assistant secretary for 
military applications. Department of Energy, before the 
House Armed Services Cmnmittee, March 1, 1983. 



and Space Techrtology, which often serves as an outlet for 

the Air Force and defense industry's selective leakage of op- 
timistic data on pet projects. That story led dissident Liver- 
more physicist Hugh DeWitt to chaige in an angry letter to 
the president of the University of California at Berkeley, the 
laboratory's parent institudon, that the leak was a deliberate 
attempt to build support for third-generation programs. 

Some insiders suggest that Livermoie may be inflating 
the promise of a third generation to pump up its budget. 
"The lab cannot be expected to be objective in this area," 
contends Livermore critic Ray Kidder. "It is powerfully 
motivated to advocate a novel third generation of nuclear 
weapons, recognizing that the first and second generations 
have reached a point of diminishing returns."' Significantly, 



Argonne National Laboratory, an energy research lEadlity, 

has seen its budget plummet 29 percent to S249 million 
in fiscal 1984, from S317 million in 1979, while Livermore's 
funding jumped 63 percent, from $456 million to $744 mil- 
lion over the same period. "We've been in a recession here," 
Argonne physicist Fd Walhridge complained last year. "I 
call my friends out at Livermore and they're booming. We're 
an energy lab, a non-weapons lab, and we're suffering.""* 
Nuclear programs, of course, are also driven by motives 
rather more complex than simple pork-barrelling. Weapons 
physicists have long striven to comprehend their vocation 
as service to the cause of deterrence. Always, it seems, there 
is a novel nudear device just around the corner that will 
make a third world war truly unthinkable. The momentum 
seems inexorable: we need more and better nuclear weapons 
to ensure that the thousands we have already will never be 
used. 

"If A-bombs in their presera form vrill make another war 

something which mankind cannot bear," Ix)s Alamos physi- 
cist Theodore Taylor wrote in 1949, "and if most people 
don't realize this, then, I say, there is only one thing to do: 
develop a bomb which will leave no doubt in anyone's 
mind."" Taylor went on to design the "Davy Crockett," at 
.25 kilotons, one of the smallest tactical nuclear weapons 
to enter the arsenal, as well as the Super Oialloy Bomb, 
at 500 kilotons the largest fission weapon ever detonated. 

"Nowadays 1 would be quite willing to go and do full- 
time weapons work because I see vast possibilities," a 28- 
year-old physicist told the New York Times last year. "A 
tremendous amount of creativity is needed, and there are 
very few scientists willing to do it. Nuclear weapons can 
devastate the world. I recognize that. But we are making 
antiweapons. Why not find technical solutions to a tech- 
nical problem?"" 

Experts, both within and outside the official nuclear 
weapons conununity, are typically divided over whether the 
third generation technical soKiticMis will ever succeed. 
Whether or not the concept proves exploitable, the mere 
existence of third-generarion research programs fulfills two 
important short-term objeaives for the Eneigy Department: 

• The psychological goal has been articulated by Wag- 
ner. "The final reason for accelerating advanced technology 
in the OoE program," he told a congressional subcommittee 
in the spring of 1983, "relates to wdiat I call . . . keeping 
the Soviets in a deterred frame of mind. . . . What it comes 
down to in the end is for us to keep their image of them- 
selves inferior to their image of us, so that if a crisis comes 
along, they wiU have a gut feeling that they won't be able 
to measure up against us. It is a lot more than just numbers 
of weapons, the sizes and yields."'^ 

• Of more concrete utility has been the political role 
played by the promise of a revolutionary new generation 
of weapons in stalling a comprehensive test ban (CTB), an 
arms control measure proponents fed would put a qualita- 
tive brake on the arms race. A CTB would also put major 
sectors of Energy's nuclear weapons "corporation" out of 
business. 
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The test ban has been the prize in a long-running war 
of attrition waged by Enei^y and its predecessors, the most 
recent major battle of which was fought during the Carter 
years. Within days of coming into office. President Caner 
declared achievement of a full CTB to be an immediate goal 
of his Administration. By 1978 major strides were being 
made in Geneva on a treaty that had not seen this kind of 
progress in 15 years. But there was considerably more ac- 
cord in Geneva than in Washington, where the nuclear- 
weapons establishment was fighting a rear-guaid skirmish 
to limit severely any test ban treaty. 

The telling blow fell late in the summer of 1978 when 
Energy Secretary and former Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman James Schlesinger approached Carter with Los 
Alamos director Harold Agnew and Livermore director 
Roger Batzel. Basing their arguments in part on the need 
to develop the coming generation of nuclear weapons, 
Bat/el and Agnew urged Carter to take a harder line and 
to narrow the scope of the proposed treaty. This Carter did, 
dashing hopes for early agreement. The laboratory chiefs' 
visit came at a crucial moment, recalls former Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency chief Paul Warnke, "because at 
that point Carter was already a bit reluctant to proceed widi 
the CTB because SALT 11 Avas overloading the political 
circuits."''* 

T*Jo question about it," Agnew later said in the Summer/ 
Fall 1981 issue of Los Alamos Science. "We influenced 
Carter with facts so that he did not introduce the [treaty] 
which, we subsequently learned, he had planned to do. 
There's no question in my mind that ^ogex and I turned 
Carter around, because we incurred so many enemies from 
the other side!" In September 1983, the Reagan Administra- 
tion notified Congress that it had no intention of picking 
up the talks where they had left off in 1980 because it 
needed accelerated testing to solve "important problems" 
in weapons physics. 

The weapons establishment's reaction to the Limited Test 
Ban in the early 1960s had been a word-perfect rehearsal 
for the anti-CTB campaign of the late 1970$. Wagner today 
sounds the alarm of a Soviet nuclear design breakthrough 
of Sputnik proportions. In 1962 Teller was warning darkly 
that "the probability that a nuclear gap exists right now, 
in addition to a missile gap^ is firi^tening and real."'^ Wag- 
ner tantalizes Congress with the promise that third-genera- 
tion weapons, with their "ability to be very selective in the 
damage done or not done, could be the most significant 
change in nuclear weapons technology since the early days 
of the nuclear era."" Twenty-five years ago, Teller and his 
colleagues argued that a test ban would preclude develop- 
ment of pure-fusion battlefield nuclear weapons. In a pre- 
view of Schlesinger's 1978 White House lobbying. Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Lewis Strauss assembled 
weapons physicists Teller, Ernest Lawrence, and Mark Mills 
before Eisenhower in 19.57 to testify that a limited test ban 
would foreclose development of those "clean" weapons. 

That early third-generation weapon was what we today 
call the neutron bomb. But enhanced radiation weapons 



are not really very clean since no one has yet found a way 
to ignite the hydrogen-fusion reaction that creates deadly 
neutrons without using a dirty fission weapon as a trigger. 
Even the "father of the neutron bomb," Sam Cohen, admits 
it is "not the neutronic cat's pajamas." A real neutron bomb, 
he maintains, should be "like somebody with bad breath; 
if he's right next to you, you'll really know it; if he's across 
the room you won't care."" Yet the promise of this mythical 
clean bomb was a chief weapon in the laboratories" rhetori- 
cal arsenal against the Limited lest Ban. **I knew we were 



pushing hard," recalls a Lawrence Livermore physicist who 
worked on the neutron bomb. That was one of our things 
to sell for many years."'* 

Although the nuclear weapons establishment lost the 
Limited Test Ban batde, it seems to have won the war. The 
quid pro quo it extracted before being driven underground 
rendered the test ban more an atomic "clean air act" than 
the restrictive arms control measure once envisioned. "One 
of the political prices paid for getting wide acceptance of 



"We do a very careful evaluation of the op- 
tions availablr to produce the various com- 
ponents, vtrhether we should produce them 
within our own resources or procure them 

from outside sources in industry. 

"Let me give you an example of what 1 am 
saying. 

"The Bendix plant primarily produces 
electronics and plastic components and does 
some light machining. They produce some 
101 end item components, . . . [and] those 
components are made up of some 1,500 bits 
and pieces that are supplied hy some 380 
contractors. 

"In turn, Bendix ships these end item com- 
ponents to Mason and Hangar at Pantex, 
where there is one end item, the bomb. 

"The point is, we do support a broad cross 
section of American industry with the budget 
that you are considering today. In addition 
to suppliers of bits and pieces and raw mate- 
rials, we obviously support other aspects of 
American industry, such as the heavy machine 
tool industry in which we will be spending 
some $174 million out of the budget we are 
requesting today. 

"Your decisions with regard to our funding 
level therefore have economic consequences 
across a broad range of the American eco- 
nomy." 

—William W. Hoover, before 
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the Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in Congress consisted 
of a promise by the Atomic Energy Commission to conduct 
an underground test program vigorous enough to 'satisfy 
all our military requirements,'" Lawrence Livermore's first 
director, Herbert York, noted in 1970. "It has therefore been 
judged necessary to conduct such testing at an even faster 
rate than in the fifties, when aboveground testing was possi- 
ble. During the sixties the operations at the Nevada test 
site were conducted on a year-round basis rather than in 
batches as they were in the forties and fifties."" 

In the 1960s much was also made of the obstacles to veri- 
fication of a test ban, obstacles exaggerated by conjuring 
up elaborate means by which the Soviets might continue 
to test surreptitiously: exploding weapons in interplanetary 
space or on the far side of the moon, scheduling tests to 
coincide with earthquakes, and muffling tell-tale seismic 
tremors by exploding the devices in vast underground 
caverns. "I had the doubtful honor of presenting the theory 
of the big hole to the Russians in November 1959," Hans 
Bethe, a physicist on Eisenhower's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, wrote in the early 1960s. "1 felt deeply embarrassed 
in so doing. ... I think that they would have been quite 
justified if they had considered this an insult and walked 
out of the negotiations in disgust."^" 

The less farfetched verification anxieties of the last de- 
cade revolve around our ability to detect surreptitious Soviet 
tests down to virtually militarily useless yields. That task 
would be all the simpler if the Senate ratified the threshold 
test ban treaty of 1974, which calls on both sides to trade 
geological and calibration data. Interestingly, in 1983 the 
Energy Department reverted to the selective test announce- 
ment policy of 1963-1975. Its excuses for withholding noti- 
fication of nuclear tests range from the petty ("It takes a 
lot of work to announce each of those tests"), to the petu- 
lant ("It's not fair to tell all the U.S. tests while the Soviets 




The B-61 tactical and strategic nuclear bomb, whose 1,800 parts come 
from 570 suppliers and arc assembled by nine primary contractors. 
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don't announce any of theirs"), to the perverse (It doesn't 
want to help the Soviets "determine the detection limits they 
have").^' Energy seems to be determined to keep verification 
as big a question mark as possible. 

In the 1980s, of course, the CTB has been supplanted by 
the nuclear freeze as the bete noire of the nuclear establish- 
ment. Energy takes the threat of a freeze— or, as Hoover 
has it, a "unilateral technological lobotomy" that would 
leave the United States "a model 'T' in the fast lane" of the 
arms race— no less seriously than it does the threat of an 
unfavorable balance in Wagner's U.S.-Soviet "image ratio." 
But, even if a freeze on testing is ratified. Energy is ready 
with a technical solution. With the technology of inertial 
confinement fusion, it hopes to be able to detonate minia- 
ture hydrogen devices in the laboratory. 

In inertial confinement fusion (ICF) a tiny pellet the size 
of the eagle's eye on a quarter is filled with deuterium-tri- 
tium gas and bombarded with powerful laser or particle 
beams. If temperatures reach 100 million degrees and the 
pellet is compressed hundreds of times within a billionth 
of a second, a thermonuclear explosion with a yield of 
about 0.1 ton (200 pounds) results. Energy Department 
physicists are confident of achieving thermonuclear ignition 
within five to 10 years. At the outset of the program, in 
the early 1970s, there was much indecision whether ICF 
was an energy or a weapons program. Because ICF energy 
production is an engineer's nightmare — requiring injection 
of 10 fuel capsules per second into a laser reactor able to 
withstand a continuous chain of micro-Hiroshimas— the 
program is now devoted solely to realizing its near-term 
military potential. 

That, according to Alexander Glass, president of KMS 
Fusion, a key ICF contractor for Energy, derives from the 
fact that "ICF provides a laboratory-scale phenomenon 
which exhibits much of the same physics as thermonuclear 
weapons. Additionally, the radiation, X-rays, and neutrons 
produced by an ICF target can be used to simulate the 
effects of nuclear weapons on defensive systems, supple- 
menting the data currently obtained only through under- 
ground testing."^^ More important, as Lawrence Livermore's 
ICF prospectus puts it, "Along with these simulations, espe- 
cially in the case of restricted testing or a CTB, experiments 
on- these facilities offer challenging opportunities for nuclear 
weapons design personnel."^' 

The nuclear arms race is driven by a broad variety of fac- 
tors: nationalism, paranoia, parochial domestic politics, 
and economic self-interest. The role played over the years 
by the Department of Energy and its predecessors highlights 
perhaps the most elusive and intraaable of these motivating 
forces: sheer technological momentum. If avoidance of 
"technological surprise" dictates maintenance of a large 
cadre of weapons physicists and technicians, they will as- 
suredly devise new, and invariably more destabilizing, weap- 
ons which will inevitably be deployed for the simple reason 
that they can be developed. Technological feasibility is auto- 
matically translated into military reality. 

Arms controllers, recognizing the inherent difficulties in 
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constraining the relentless momentum of twentieth-century 
technolc^, term this insidious phenomenon "technology 
creep." Nuclear weapons designers, on the other hand, 
prefer to call it "progress." This technocratic approach to 
the nudear dilemma has been tellingly encapsulated by 
George Dacey, president of Sandia National l aboratories: 
"I think my answer is a very simple one" Dacey replied 
when asked his views on the nuclear freeze. "If you mean 
by 'freeze' that you intend to stop thinking, to stop consider- 
ing what the weapon possibilities are, what modem warfare 
can, in fact, become, then I think you are taking a danger- 
ous risk with this country's seairity. From a technical stand- 
point I think there are enormous possibilities for improve- 
ment ahead. We do need to make it dear that such progress 
is in the public interest and that we should diaige on at 
fuU speed."» 
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Reshaping NATO nuclear policy 

Dependence on U.S. nuclear protection has trapped NATO in a cycle 
of conflicting anxieties. The solution lies in strengthening the Alliance 
politically, while reducing reliance on the nuclear component of deterrence. 



by Jane M.O. Sharp 

ALL MILITARY alliances suffer a common security 
dilemma, namely the tensions induced by the risks 
of being abandoned by one's allies in a crisis and the risks 
of being entrapped in a conflict not of one's own choosing. 
This dilemma is exacerbated in NATO, with the West Euro- 
pean allies oscillating between two contradictory fears: on 
the one hand that the United States will not be willing to 
carry out its threat of nuclear retaliation to a non-nuclear 
Warsaw Paa attack— because of the risk of a Soviet counter- 
strike on the U.S. homeland— and on the other, that the 
United States might resort to nuclear weapons too soon, 
try to limit nuclear warfare to Europe, and incinerate the 
continent in the process. 

The dependent European allies seem to experience cycles 
of anxiety about U.S. leadership which typically have five 
stages: 

• A loss of confidence in Washington is triggered by eco- 
nomic, political, or military anxieties. Problems can arise, 
for example, when the United States appears to export in- 
flation, becomes enamored of repressive ri^t-wing military 
regimes in the Third World, engages in extra-NATO mili- 
tary activities which could trigger conflict in Europe, or 
pn^ioses weapons programs like the Sentinel and Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile systems in the 1960s and 1970s, and 
the current Strategic Defense Initiative, which suggest a For- 
tress America approach to defense planning. Particularly 
difficult problems to deal with are recurrent European an- 
xieties that U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations are being 
conducted at the expense of NATO defense interests. 

• Allies seek reassurance from Washington and, in parti- 
cular, look for signs of a renewed commitment to defend 
the political and territorial integrity of Western Europe. 
These anxieties are best dealt with in political currency. 
A good example was the Nuclear Planning Group, which 
£>efense Secretary Robert McNamara esubUshed in the late 
1960s to reassure Europeans troubled by a combination of 
nuclear worries, including the cancellation of the nuclear 
control sharing scheme and the discriminatory aspects of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

• More often, however, the cycle moves to a third stage 

Jane M.O. Sharp is a peace fellow at the Bunting institute at Rad- 
cliffe College and an adjunct research fellow at the Center for 
Science and International Affairs at the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University. This article is adapted from a presen- 
tation to the Prospects for Peacemaking Conference in Minneapolis 
in November 1984. 



in which the response from Washington comes in the form 
of the latest nudear hardware, raising tensions and compli- 
cating arms control efforts between East and West. 

• This triggers stage four, in which fear of entrapment 
takes over feom fear of abandonment as Europeans protest 
the new Cold War, excessive reliance on NATO's ipudear 
weapons, and the new risks of nuclear holocaust. 

• Finally, Europeans encourage a new U.S.-Soviet rap- 
prochement, in particular a return to serious arms control 
negotiations. If the ensuing detente generates more bilateral 
agreements, these may trigger a new round of European 
fears of abandonment. 

To the extent that these cycles of anxiety are due to over- 
rehance on U.S. nuclear weapons, one obvious remedy is 
for NATO to adopt a defense policy whidi relies less on 
the nuclear, and more on the non-nuclear, components of 
NATO's military force posture. This shift was indeed at- 
tempted on a number of occasions. The results, however, 
were only partially successful since the impetus for change 
usually came from the United States and was perceived by 
Europeans as yet another manifestation of the lack of U.S. 
commitment to the Alliance, thereby becoming part of the 
problem rather than the solution. 

European governments' anxieties about no-first-use in the 
1980s parallel offidal anxieties about NATO's shift feom 
massive retaliation to flexible response in the 1960s: 

• an unduly pessimistic view of the East-West balance 
of conventional forces; 

• reluaance to allocate funds to imptove non-nuclear 
forces because the task not only seems so enormous, but 
also suggests a willingness to contemplate a long conven- 
tional war; 

• apprehension about U.S. resolve to use force in defense 
of Western Europe if it risks a retaliatory Soviet strike on 
the U.S. homeland; and 

• apprehension about the risks of tampering with any- 
thing as fundamental as Alliance military doctrine.' 

While not yet ready to accept no-first-use, and standing 
firm on the deployment of new intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles, NATO leaders nevertheless reached a consensus, 
in reaction to widespread protest against the decision to 
modernize intermediate-range nudear forces (INF), that 
NATO must rely less on nuclear weapons. This was reflect- 
ed in the NATO Shift Study undertaken at the instigation 
of the Dutch government, which resulted in the withdrawal 
of 1,000 warheads in connection with the December 1979 
"double-track" INF decision and the Oaober 1983 decision 
at Montebdlo to withdraw another 1,400. In addition, for 
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each new INF warhead introduced in accordance with the 
December 1979 double-track decision, one old warhead 
will be removed. This still leaves some 4,600 U.S. nuclear 
warheads in ^X^tem Europe, and many NATO officials 
would like to remove more, especially those designated for 
nuclear artillery or other short-range, short-reaaion-time, 
battlefield systems. Proposals to diange NATO's flexible 
response doctrine to one of no-first-use continue to meet 
strong official opposition, however, and the issue will need 
to be thoroughly debated, particularly in West Germany, 
before any diange can be expected. 

Reassessing NATO's deterrence requirements 

In both the 1960s and the 1980s, Robert McNamara and 
other NATO reformers believed that teducmg reliance on 
nudear elements of the force posture must be accompanied 
by a buildup of conventional forces. Indeed in November 
1984, NATO adopted a new Follow-On-Forces-Attack con- 
cept that aims to make NATO conventional forces more 
elective in attacking rear-echelon Warsaw Pact forces in the 
event of a Soviet attack on Western Europe.^ The move is 
controversial, however, since it appears to transform what 
were manifestly defensive NATO forces toward a more of- 
fensive posture, thereby threatening in peacetime one of the 
most basic Soviet security requirements: control over their 
East European buffer zone. 

Both NATO reformers and dieir critics may seriously mis- 
judge the requirements of extended deterrence in Europe 
by overestimating the level of military force, and under- 
estimating the d^ree of political cohesion, necessary to 
deter possible Soviet adventurism in ^Xfcstem Europe. 
NATO planners appear to base Alliance force requirements, 
which determme and constrain NATO arms control possi- 
bilities, on several misplaced assumptions: 

• that the Soviets have an uncontrollable desire to ex- 
pand territorially westwards and would have invaded West- 
em Europe long ago in the absence of die U.S. commitment 
to retaliate to a Warsaw Pact conventional attack with 
nuclear weapons; 

• that the credibility of this retaliatory threat requires 
nudear forces at least in balance widi, and preferably 
superior to, those of the potential aggressor; and 

• that the American people will continue to support the 
effort to maintain nudear superiority over the Soviet Union 
and the threat to initiate the first use of nudear weapons 
since Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

These three assumptions drive force requirements and, 
if correct, actually preclude effective arms control. Under 
these conditions the negotiation process will continue to 
be more competitive than cooperative, the allies wrill con- 
tinue to suffer cycles of anxiety about the US. nudear um- 
brella, and the special interests opposed to arms restraint 
will continue to hamper U.S. arms control efforts. In the 
mid-1980s, however, all three assumptions need to be re- 
examined. 
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In the EARLY 1950s, fear that the Korean War pre- 
saged a Soviet move into Western Europe was the primary 
stimulus behind the conventional rearmament (rf die NATO 

countries.^ Since then, however, apart from some pressure 
on West Berlin in the late 1950s and early 196(Js, there is 
litde evidence that the Soviets have had ddier the oppor> 
tunity or the urge for territorial a^randizement westwards. 
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On the contrary, since 1945 the Soviet leadership has been 

preoccupied with the effort to consolidate Eastern Europe 
as both a security and an ideological buffer against military 
threats and destabilizing influences from the ^st. 

Maintaining control over Eastern Europe has been the 
sine qua non of Soviet security policy, but has proved to 
be an extremely demanding requirement. Occupation costs, 
together with the economic subsidies to maintain even the 
minimum living standards necessary to establish a modicum 
of legitimacy for the ruling communist parties, make East- 
em Europe as much an economic and military liability for 
Moscow as it is a political asset. This suggests that the next 
generation of Soviet leaders will be at least as likely as the 
post-war generation has been to limit their role in Europe 
to preventing any outside interference with either their mili- 
tary or political control over the Warsaw Pact states. 

Keeping the Soviets out of ^Xfcstem Europe may well be 
a much less demanding task than NATO planners now 
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assume. Here, as elsewhere, a threat that deters is more cre- 
dible than a threat that compels, since the would-be aggres- 
sor must suffer the initial burden of risk. In the late 1940s, 
for example, the Western powers were deterred from push- 
ing the Soviets out of Eastern Eiuope— despite a U.S. 
nuclear monopoly— by the prospect of engaging Stalin's 
war-torn armies in conventional battle.'* For a nation as 
averse to risk as the Soviets have proved to be, any move 
into Western Europe would have to be a last-ditch effort 
to avert the imminent collapse of Soviet control over Eastern 
Europe or an imminent attack from the ^fkst. Even under 
diose circumstances, Soviet planners contemplating military 
action would have to weigh not only NATO's capability to 
resist attack, but also the U.S. resolve to defend its sustamed 
interest and substantial investment in the territorial and 
political integrity of Western Europe. 

Rather than focusing exclusively on military capabilities 
—both the Soviets* to attack and NATO's to resist— NATO 
leaders should be more sensitive to the dangers of political 
disarray in the Alliance. Today, as in the prenuclear era, the 
degree to whidi great powers see any advantage in initiating 
military activity against each other's allies rests largely on 
the perception each has of the other's capability and resolve 
to defand its proteges. When an alliance appears cohesive, 
there is less temptation to attack its member states militarily 



or probe alliance differences politically. If the interests of 

alliance members begin to diverge, however, an adversary 
is tempted to exploit the rift by intervening in intra-alliance 
ddjates on sensitive issues, setting off one ally against ano- 
ther and undermining alliance cohesion. This tendency is 
manifest in both Soviet behavior toward NATO and U.S. 
behavior toward the Warsaw Pact. 

Thus, even as he denounced strikes by air traffic control- 
lers at home. President Reagan enthusiastically supported 
strikes by the independent Polish trade union Solidarity. In- 
dustrial unrest in Fbland not only diallenged communist 
party rule in that country, but also tended to undermine 
Soviet control over Poland in particular and over Eastern 
Europe generally. Similarly, as y/kst Europeans took to the 
streets to protest their governments' willingness to pro\ ide 
bases for the new U.S. cruise and Pershing II missiles (man- 
dded fay NATO's douUe-track decision of December 1979), 
the Soviets stepped up their carrot and stick campaign 
against NATO by threatening dire retribution against those 
states which accepted the new missiles, and less drastic 
treatment for nuclear-free states. With East German com- 
munist party leader Erich Honecker assigned a key role, 
the Soviets also orchestrated a campaign against the INF 
deployments in '^kst Germany, intervening in the March 
1983 federal elections with clumsy and ultimately counter- 
productive tactics. 

In an extreme case, alliance interests could diveige so far 
that one superpower would appear to have abandoned its 
commitment to defend its allies' interests. An adversary 
might then be tempted to go beyond political mischief and 
initiate military actions against a weak and abandoned 
protege, confident that the guarantor state would not retali- 
ate. An alliance in disarray could thus tempt a would-be 
aggressor to act militarily in a crisis. 

The threat of nuclear retaliation would not be an insig- 
nificant factor in deterring Soviet adventurism. Neverthe- 
less, NATO's cohesion, in terms of effectively integrated 
forces and common political and economic interests be- 
tween the United States and Western Europe, is the crucial 
component of the Astern deterrent. NATO policy should 
therefore concentrate both on increasing political cohesion 
in the Alliance and on removing any temptation for Soviet 
military action in a crisis. This objective should inform both 
Alliance foxot planning and Alliance diplomacy at the two 
multilateral negotiations on European security: the inter- 
alliance talks in Vienna on Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
ductions, and the pan-European Conference on Seauity 
and Confidence Building Measures in Stockholm. 

For the United States this means, above all, conducting 
a foreign policy whidi makes U.S. interest in defending the 
integrity of Western Europe unambiguous, so as not to 
tempt the Soviets. This means eliminating as far as possible 
transatlantic squabbles about trade and monetary policy, 
defense burden sharing, and technology transfers to the 
Eastern bloc It also means abstaining from patterns of de- 
ployment in ^Xfesiem Europe that suggest an offensive-look- 
ing NATO posture which might threaten Soviet control over 
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Eastern Europe. Few if any West European governments 
want anything but the most gradual evolution in Eastern 
Europe, and to suggest by deep-strike force postures or in- 
flammatory rhetoric either the capability or the intention 
to change the political or territorial status quo in Eastern 
Europe by force is not only provocative to the Soviets but 
profoundly unsettling to West Europeans. 

U.S. POLICY has rested on the assumption that the 
credibility of its security guarantee to NATO requires 
nuclear forces at least in balance with and preferably 
superior to those of the Soviet Union. Indeed this is the 
primary motor which drives the acquisition and moderniza- 
tion of the U.S. nuclear arsenal. That assumption is 
strengthened by the traditional arms control process which 
seeks balanced agreements with reciprocal rights and 
obligations and is mirrored by the Soviet preoccupation 
with maintaining parity with the United States to 
demonstrate a positive correlation of forces in favor of the 
socialist camp. 

If balance makes any sense, however, it can only be in 
militarily useful systems. Yet, four decades into the nuclear 
era and despite the best efforts of civilian strategists and 
game theorists, the military have not been able to devise 
any rational mission for nuclear explosives. Neither military 
nor political purposes can be served by escalating from non- 
nuclear to nuclear use.' The devastation from blast, heat, 
and radiation is too immense, and the costs of a nuclear 
war unimaginable. Studies by atmospheric scientists suggest 
the possibility of catastrophic global effects on climate from 
massive emissions of smoke and toxic chemicals following 
a major nuclear exchange. Thus, regardless of relative capa- 
bility, we have a state of what McGeorge Bundy has called 
"existential deterrence." These risks will not go away, nor 
will they be materially changed by advances in technology, 
fluctuations in relative nuclear capability, or changes in 
military doctrine on either side. This is the essence of the 
nuclear revolution.' 

If nuclear explosives have no military utility, and their 
only practical purpose is for deterrence, this can be achieved 
by a force of a few hundred warheads at most, each of 
which can credibly threaten to destroy a city. To be deterred 
from provoking what would be a devastating retaliatory 
strike, the would-be aggressor only needs to know that this 
deterrent force is invulnerable. Some analysts claim that 
while such a force might be sufficient to deter a direct 
nuclear attack on the United States, it would not necessarily 
serve to deter a Warsaw Pact conventional attack on Western 
Europe. But, as Denis Healy observed in the 1960s, credi- 
bility is not symmetrical between potential attackers and 
defenders. A 95 percent likelihood that the United States 
would respond to a conventional Warsaw Pact attack with 
nuclear weapons might not be enough to reassure West 
Europeans of the U.S. commitment, but only a 5 percent 
chance of such a response could be more than enough to 
deter the Soviets.^ 

Yet far from coming to terms with our permanent vulner- 
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ability, NATO strategists vainly try to refine Alliance doc- 
trine by searching for implementable threats. In particular, 
strategists have tried to move away from the apparently im- 
moral threat to target the adversary's dvtlian populations, 
to the seemingly more benign strategy of targeting the 
enemy's military forces. But the distinction between coun- 
tercity and counterforce targeting is not operationally feasi- 
ble. Despite recent attempts to produce smaller, "cleaner" 
nuclear explosives, any effective nuclear counterforce strike 
would also kill unacceptably large sections of the popula- 
tion and could hardly be viewed as limited" by the state 
under attack. 

The fact that nuclear weapons are simply too powerful 
to be tised must be faced and die It^cal condustons drawn: 

• Nuclear superiority is not military superiority; it is 
simply nudear superiority. 

• Deterrence of aggression by other nuclear powers re- 
quites only a few hundred nuclear explosives based on in- 
vuIner;)Mf ck'li\(.T\ \x'hiL"Ics. Fk'\(!nd rt^is ibsnhirc c,ip:ihilir\'. 



relative nuclear strength is irrelevant to our security and 

the security of our allies. 

• The search for nuclear balance is meaningless; there 
is nothing irresponsible, or dangerous, about redudng re- 
dundant nuclear systems unilaterally. 

• Nudear explosives cannot substitute for conventional 
forces and in no way compensate for comnentional inade- 
quacy. 

• Reducing current nuclear arsenals does not imply a 
reduction in military capability and does not require any 
compensatory increase in conventional strength. On the 
contrary, removing nuclear weapons commingled with 
NATO ground forces will actually increase the conventional 
capability of those units 1^ releasing manpower currendy 
occupied with the custody of nudear warheads. 

Since rrS inception, NATO doctrine and force plan- 
ning have been in the hands of a relativdy small community 

of defense experts. Politically, the strongest transatlantic 
bonds are among British, West German, and U.S. officials 
and analysts of the center-right, with an especially conserva- 
tive coterie dominating policy in the late 1970s. This group 
formulated NATO's double-track decision to modernize and 
control intermediate-range nudear forces. 



But public outcry against die dedsion to deploy 572 new 

INF warheads on cruise and Pershing II missiles in Western 
Europe— capable of striking Soviet targets— demonstrated 
the wide disparity between the experts' and the public's 
view of what couples the United States to "Western Europe. 
The experts claimed that the new missiles would ease 
NATO's fears ot abandonment by tying U.S. and West Euro- 
pean security more closely together. By contrast, most Euro- 
peans believed that the cruise and Pershing II missiles in- 
crease the risk of nudear war by presenting atuaaive targets 
to Soviet forces: a dassic iiear of entrapment to which the 
experts seemed quite insensitive. These European anxieties 
were not eased when the Reagan Administration eventually 
began to implement die negotiation side of the double-track 
decision. On the contrary, the manifest lack of interest in 
Washington in conduding an equitable INF agreement 
made it clear that the earlier promise of negmiations had 
been primarily a fig leaf for deployments. 

A number of retired officials, from government and mili- 
tary service in NATO coimtries, are among the new nuclear 
skqMics. They romplain of many aspects of NATO policy, 
including the fact that nuclear war-fighting plans are dan- 
gerously unrealistic, that targeting policy and military train- 
ing tend to dehumanize the adversary, that inside assess- 
ments of the Soviet threat do not sufficiently take into 
account Soviet security requirements, and that NATO's 
nudear empha«s is oi^ at the ecpense of prudent con- 
ventional force planning. 

The nuclear freeze movement, the new activism in profes- 
sional and religious groups, and the U.S. Catholic bishops' 
letter, as well as the various facets of the antinudear move- 
ment in Western Europe, raised public consciousness on the 
nuclear issue on both sides of the Atlantic. Public opinion 
surveys revealed substantial majorities opposing NATO's 
nuclear policies in the early 1980s. Most of those polled 
in NATO Europe, for example, opposed the deployment 
of new cruise and Pershing II missiles.* In the United States, 
surveys showed a massive shift in sentiment from the 1950s, 
when most Americans believed nudear weapons served the 
cause of peace, to currait fears that Soviet and U.S. nudear 
arsenals are increasing the risk of war and eroding intema- 
tional security.' 

In the mid-1950s, most Americans felt that it was justified 
to retaliate with nuclear weapons to a non-nudear Soviet 
attack on Western Europe. In 1984, by contrast, 77 percent 
of those polled said the United States should not initiate 
the use of nudear weapons in response to a conventional 
attack on the Allies, and 74 percent believed that nuclear 
weapons should never be used in a battiefield situation. 
Most Americans seemed unaware that current NATO policy 
threatens the first use of nuclear weapons. In one survey 
81 percent of those polled believed that it is U.S. policy to 
use nuclear weapons only if the Soviets use them first. 

In the 1950s, most Americans felt that nuclear superiority 
enhanced national security. In 1984, they understood that 
the Soviets had caught up, and would build to keep up, so 
that r^aining U.S. superiority was no longer a feasible op- 
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tion. More than 75 percent accept this nuclear stalemate 

and support a bilateral nuclear freeze as the best route to 
getting nuclear weapons under control, while 61 percent 
see no risk in a unilateral moratorium on new U.S. systems, 
hoping the So\ icts would follow suit. Finally, in contrast 
to earlier surveys, most Americans now believe that acquir- 
ing extra nudear weapons as bargaining chips for negotia- 
tions is covmterproductive, serving only to generate Soviet 
countermeasures. 

The impact of all this antinuclear sentiment is hard to 
gauge. In the United States, the House of Representatives 
voted against the MX missile in 1982 and endorsed the nu- 
clear freeze in 1983, as did the 1984 Democratic Party plat- 
form. But only a few legislators supported efforts to delay 
INF deployments in 1983. NATO leaders claim rn be redu- 
cing reliance on nuclear weapons, but talk of modernizing 
battlefield weapons even as obsolete ones are being with- 
drawn. Furthermore, the restructuring of conventional 
forces to conform with the Follow-On-Forces-Attack con- 
cept could generate as many problems in East-'Wjst relations 
as it was supposed to solve within the Alliance. 

Election results in the United States suggest that most 
nuclear freeze proponents vote their pocketbooks and their 
ambivalence about the Soviet Union, rather dian their 
anxieties about nuclear war. In Britain and West Germany 
the most recent national elections were also won by conser- 
vatives committed to bee enterprise, a tougher stand toward 
the Soviet Union, and no delays in INF deployment. It 
should be noted, however, that the main opposition parties 
—the Democratic, Labour, and Social Democratic Banks— 
in all these elections were those which, when in office in 
the late 1970s, had either called for— or approved — new 
land-based nuclear missiles in Europe which could strike 
Soviet targets. So voters in these three countries were hard- 
ly offered convincing alternatives or attractive choices on 
the nuclear issue. 

If the antinuclear impact on the ballot box was mixed, 
the INF decision and subsequent protest nevertheless had 
a disturbing effect on Alliance cohesion. Polling data sug- 
gest that antinudear sentiment is fiar from synonymous widi 
anti-NATO sentiment. Nevertheless, much of the Opposi- 
tion to INF was bitterly anti-American and did raise trans- 
atlantic hackles as the European left and the American iso- 
lationist right reinforced each's stereotype of the Other. In 
the United States, this generated a new crop of congression- 
al resolutions caUing for the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Europe, and complaints that the Europeans were not carry- 
ing their share of the NATO burden. In Western Europe 
the INF debacle— in both its Carter and its Reagan phases 
—contributed to the dedine in respect for U.S. leadership 
in world affairs, and a growing skepticism and weakened 
attachment to NATO among the more highly educated. 

NATO governments, by and large, continued to support 
and implement the INF decision despite growing opposition 
in those sutes designated to receive the new missiles, but 
diey often did so widi embarrassingly dose margins in their 
legislatures. 



In West Germany, Qiancellor Helmut Schmidt first raised 
the alarm about a eurostrategic imbalance in the mid-1970s 
and supported the INF decision while in office. In opposi- 
tion, however, Schmidt's Sodal Democratic Party denounced 
INF deployments in 1983 and endorsed a no-first-use policy 
for NAFO in May 1984. Greece dissociated itself from the 
INF dedsion, the Netherlands and Belgium voted to delay 
deployment of their allotted shave of cruise missiles, and 
Denmark voted against paying its share of the INF infra- 
structure costs. In Britain, Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er's government held firm, but the Labour Party opposition 
— despite the Callaghan government's having approved the 
cruise in the 1970s— condemned the INF decision in the 
early 1980s and vowed to remove cruise and Pershing mis- 
siles if and when they returned to office. In the summer 
of 1984 the British Liberal Party broke ranks with its Social 
Democratic Party partner to condemn INF, voted against 
continuation of an independent British deterrent, and en- 
dorsed a no-first-use policy for NATO. 

Several policy recommendations emerge from this 
analysis of the Alliance arms control dilemma and the re- 
quirements for extended deterrence: 

• European anxieties about the U.S. ctHnmitment to 
NATO are best assuaged by political rather than military 
measures. This is because the collective security of NATO 
rests at least as much on political cohesion as on strictly 
military capabilities. 
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As long as NATO relies heavily on die nudear compo- 
nent of its force posture, bilatnral U.S.-SGviet ethtts to con- 
trol nuclear systems will continue to trigger fears of aban- 
donment in some Europeans, and attempts to ease these 
fears with nudear hardware will inevitably tri^er fear of 
entrapment, a new bout of anti-Americanism, and intra-alli- 
ance tensions. European calls for reassurance should there- 
fore be dealt with politically. In the arms control context 
this will mean either improving intra-alliance consultations 
or bringing the Allies directly into the negotiations so that 
they share responsibility for the outcome. The long-term 
solution, however, is to recc^nize that nudear weapons have 
always been divisive in Alliance politics, that nuclear explo- 
sives cannot defend territory and certainly cannot defend 
heavily urban Astern Europe, and that far from enhancing 
NATO's deterrent capability, land-based nuclear systems 
on the continent are more likdy to provoke Soviet preemp- 
tion in a crisis. 

• NATO doctrine should rect^ize that nudear weapons 
can only serve a deterrent function, for which balanced nu- 
clear forces are not required. NATO should decide on the 
absolute level of its deterrent force and withdraw redundant 
systems in as orcferly a manner as possible, preferably in 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, but recognizing that 
unilateral reductions need not undermine either U.S. or 
^st European security. Nuclear explosives are not usable 
military weapons and should not be treated as such either 
by making plans for their use in battle or insisting that 
nuclear arms control agreements be balanced. 

• More useful than a formal no-first-use dedaration 
would be acceleration of the current trend toward a NATO 
force posture that implies no-early- or very-unlikely-use. 
Nudear battlefield systems, and eventually all land-based 
nuclear forces, could be removed from Western Europe, 
while retaining the option of first-use of centrally or sea- 
based U.S. strategic systems. This threat would still be a 
powerful deterrent to Soviet military moves in a crisis, and 
such a posture would be less likely to generate European 
fears of abandonment dian a formal dedarari(» of no-first- 
use. Yet, removing provocative and vulnerable land-based 
systems should ease any fear of entrapment caused by the 
prospect of too early use. 

• In reducing reliance on the nuclear component of the 
deterrent, NATO planners should not make the non-nuclear 
component more offensive. This is the risk inherent in the 
current proposal for a NATO dedaration on no-first-use 
of nuclear weapons, since it is usually coupled with a call 
for stronger conventional forces. Proponents daim that the 
threat of first use has lost its former credibility since U.S.- 
Soviet parity makes any nuclear use suicidal. For West Euro- 
peans still leaning on the nudear crutch, however, no-first- 
use triggers feats of abandonment in the event of a Soviet 
attack. Ideally, dien, the shift to no-first-use should be pre- 
ceded by an agreement setting limits on Soviet manpower 
in Eastern Europe. Pulling back both sides' armored divi- 
sions would further reduce the offensive threat to bodi 



halves of Europe and make no-first-use still more accepta- 
ble. This kind of restruauring might be difficult to adiieve 
by contractual limits because the compliance obligations 
would be asymmetrical. Nevertheless, it is the kind of 
mutual offsetting of asymmetries that ought to be dis- 
cussed, both at the Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
talks in Vienna and at the European Security Conference 
in Stockholm. 

• Any major reductions of U.S. nuclear weapons in 
Western Europe should be accompanied by a reaffirmaticHi 
of the commitment to keep U.S. ground forces on the con- 
tinent and to participate fully in NATO's integrated military 
command. This is not because the European members of 
NATO could not make tq> the military diortfall if die U.S. 
7th Army withdrew— obviously they could— bAt because 
the most important component of peacetime deterrence is 
the U.S. commitment to the political and territorial integrity 
of Vfestem Europe, and U.S. troops are the most visible 
evidence of that commitment. 

• Political leaders should be aware that public opinion 
on both sides of the Adantic is ready for bolder steps to 
reduce the danger of nuclear war. The most impressive arms 
control achievements to date— the Limited Test Ban Treaty, 
the ABM Treaty, and die Biological Wiapons Convention— 
came not from initiatives from the so-called experts, but 
primarily feom strong grassroots pressure and from polidcal 
kadets willing to take bold unilateral initiatives. The current 
generation of Western leaders should take the public pulse 
more carefully and move ahead with dispatch not only to 
negotiate agreements with the Soviets to preclude deploy- 
ment of the next generation of nudear weapons, but also 
with plans to dismantle those currendy deployed systems 
which are redundant. □ 
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Who controls NATO's nuclear weapons? 

In spite of elaborate consultation procedures, host nations still have only 
an informal veto over the use of most U.S. nuclear weapons in Europe, and 
the circumstances that would justify a nuclear launch are not spelled out. 



by Daniel Charles 

NATO'S REVISED fighting plans, as announced last 
November, put greater emphasis on attacking War- 
saw Pact forces deep in their own territory. This "deep 
strike" strategy is to be carried out with conventionally armed 
aircraft or missiles and has given rise to speculation that 
NATO intends to reduce its dependence on nuclear weapons. 

Alliance officials deny this. Indeed, the continuing deploy- 
ment of Pershing II and cruise missiles in Europe and con- 
gressional approval of production of a new nuclear artillery 
shell to be deployed in Europe indicate that NATO is not 
about to extricate itself from its nuclear dilemmas. 

Perhaps the most politically sensitive question raised by 
the presence of American-controlled nuclear weapons in 
Europe is that of who decides when and how they are used. 
During the 30 years since these weapons began to arrive 
on their territory, European governments have tried, with 
increasing success, to gain some control over their use. 
While they have generally relied on quiet pressure and dip- 
lomatic channels within NATO, the issue has occasionally 
broken into public view, most recently during the debate 
over Pershing II and cruise missile deployment in West Ger- 
many and Britain in 1983. 

Oskar Lafontaine, mayor of Saarbriicken and a leading 
figure in the West German Social Democratic Party (SPD), 
has been among those calling for a revision in the present 
NATO arrangements. "I consider it intolerable, comrades, 
that the American president alone can decide on the use 
of nuclear weapons in our country," he said in a speech to 
a 1983 Party convention. While pressure for a guaranteed 
German veto over use of nuclear weapons based on German 
soil has come primarily from the Social Democrats, some 
conservative figures, such as former Defense Minister Franz- 
Josef Strauss, have also suggested dual-key arrangements. 

In Britain, the debate also resurfaced in 1983, when the 
Labor, Social Democratic, and Liberal Parties called for 
dual-key control over the cruise missiles to be stationed in 
their country. Former Defense Minister Denis Healey, who 
had been deeply involved in the formation of the very 
NATO consultation process he was now calling inadequate, 
led the critics of the cruise missile deployment decision. 

The Labor defense spokesman reminded his listeners of 
the U.S. failure to consult with Britain before invading 
Grenada for the professed purpose of proteaing a few U.S. 
citizens in that country. "Last week," said Healey, "the 
Daniel Charles is a research associate for European affairs at the 
Federation of American Scientists in Washington, D.C. 



United States brushed the United Kingdom aside when the 
threat was vague and distant. Do the Secretary of State and 
the Prime Minister really believe that the United States Ad- 
ministration, certainly under this President, would take any 
notice when the threat was to thousands of American sol- 
diers in Europe? They would not."' 

Consultation procedures do exist within 

NATO to insure that neither the United States nor Britain 
uses its nuclear weapons against the will of NATO allies 
from whose territory they would be launched, or on whose 
territory they might explode. These procedures have their 
roots in the revision of NATO doctrine which began in the 
early 1960s under U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara. 

In 1962, at a meeting in Athens, McNamara challenged 
NATO's doctrine of massive retaliation and called for in- 
creased attention to the Alliance's non-nuclear forces. He 
also criticized independently controlled European nuclear 




The Pershing II missile. Public debate over deployment of the Pershing 
II and cruise missiles in Europe has focused attention on NATO consulta- 
tion procedures for use of nuclear weapons. 
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Robert S. McNamara, U.S. secretary of defense from 1961 to 1968, insti- 
gated NATO consultation procedures for nuclear weapons use as part of the 
move from massive retaliation to the flexible response doctrine. (U.S. Army) 



forces and advocated closer consultation within the Alliance 
on nuclear policy. At that meeting, both Britain and the 
United States promised to consult their allies, time and cir- 
cumstance permitting, before using those weapons. 

In 1966, again at the instigation of McNamara, a small 
group of defense ministers from the United States, Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and Turkey met four times 
for the most intense and wide-ranging discussion of nuclear 
issues that the Alliance had yet seen. European enthusiasm 
for this new consultative forum, called the McNamara 
Committee, led to the permanent establishment within 
NATO of the Nuclear Planning Group in 1967. Since April 
of 1967, the Group has met at the ministerial level twice 
a year to discuss general nuclear policy.^ 

The establishment of the Nuclear Planning Group helped, 
at that time, to defuse pressures for actual sharing of phy- 
sical control over nuclear weapons within NATO. An earlier 
proposal for introducing the Europeans to the nuclear club 
— the multilateral force (MLF) — had collapsed during the 
1960s. 

Early in 1969 an Anglo-German paper on guidelines for 
the initial use of nuclear weapons was ready for submission 
to the Nuclear Planning Group. It reviewed all conceivable 
scenarios and possible objectives to be accomplished by 
such use. This Healey-Schroeder Paper, named for the Brit- 
ish and German defense ministers, emphasized the role of 
nuclear weapons as political instruments of deterrence 



rather than actual means of fighting a war, and insisted on 
the necessity of maintaining the closest possible political 
control over their use.^ 

American criticism of the paper chiefly concerned the 
possible scale of initial use. The Healey-Schroeder paper 
emphasized limited or demonstrative nuclear use options. 
In view of the potential Soviet response to any NATO nu- 
clear use, U.S. planners wanted to keep open the option 
of a large-scale initial use of hundreds of nuclear weapons. 

After integration of numerous amendments, the paper, 
now called "Provisional Political Guidelines for the Initial 
Defensive Tactical Use of Nuclear Weapons by NATO," was 
adopted by the NATO ministers in November 1969. At the 
same meeting, the various agreements and operational prac- 
tices regarding nuclear release procedures were combined 
in a single set of guidelines and adopted. Under these guide- 
lines, special weight in any nuclear use decision is to be 
given to the countries providing the warhead, the delivery 
system, and the territory from or on which the weapons 
would be used. The condition— "time and circumstances 
permitting"— was retained.* 

In addition to the U.S. nuclear warheads placed under 
NATO command, these guidelines cover all British nuclear 
weapons, which are under the command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR), except in case of 
a British national emergency. French nuclear weapons are 
not integrated in this consultation process. 



According to General Bernard Rogers, the present Allied 
Commander, NATO guidelines require him to request the 
release of nuclear weapons before NATO loses the cohesive- 




Gen. Bernard Rogers, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, would be 
responsible for requesting the release of nuclear weapons under certain 
battlefield conditions. Such requests may also be made by the U.S. presi- 
dent. AP/Wide World 
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ness of its defense, which means several deep penetrations 
by opposing forces. How quickly might that occur? In pub- 
lic, Rogers will only say "fairly quickly," or "in days, rather 
than weeks." In a meeting with ambassadors to NATO, as 
reported in the November 21, 1984 Washington Post, he 
used an estimate of five to seven days. 

NATO guidelines call for general consultation to begin 
at the earliest possible stage in a crisis. Any request for 
release of nuclear weapons from Rogers would go to the 
NATO Defense Planning Committee, to all NATO ministers 
of defense, and especially to the two participating nuclear 
powers, the United States and Britain.' "But prior to that 
time there would have been a warning message that I was 
probably coming to ask for release," Rogers told the U.S. 
Senate in 1983. "And even prior to that, in order to get the 
political authorities thinking in terms of giving this permis- 
sion, I would have sent what I would call an 'early notifi- 
cation' message to them. So there is a series of steps taken." 

Direct consultation regarding possible nuclear use would 
occur within the Defense Planning Committee of NATO. 
But the final decision would be made by the nuclear power 
itself, most likely the United States. Apparently, the prac- 
tice in these consultations is to give the country from whose 
territory the weapon would be launched the right to veto 
the initial use of nuclear weapons. These procedures are 



practiced annually at the NATO WINTEX command post 
exercises.* 

The 1976 Army Field Manual FM-100-5 contained a chan 
showing the release procedure and an estimate of how much 
time it might take. Including the time needed for transmis- 
sion of the request from the corps level to NATO headquar- 
ters, then to political authorities, then back down to the 
actual delivery system, the estimate was that the entire re- 
quest and release sequence would take 24 hours. This is 
obviously a very rough estimate; if less time were required 
for the decisions, the process would be much shorter. 

Release would not necessarily follow from a battlefield 
request. As revealed in 1980 congressional hearings, formal 
procedures have been implemented to allow for a "top 
down" release, in which the political authorities release 
nuclear weapons without a formal request from the Allied 
Commander. 

Disputes arose during the late 1960s in both the 
McNamara Committee and the Nuclear Planning Group 
concerning the purpose and type of initial nuclear use. 
These do not appear to have been completely resolved in 
the intervening years. 

The Allied Commander has a wide range of nuclear op- 
tions, including tactical strikes, limited demonstrative use. 
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or missile and air strikes throughout Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. All of these options, however, present 
NATO with old dilemmas. Extensive tactical use of nudear 
weapons on the battlefield is tantamount to "destroying the 
country in order to save it," and can hardly be acceptable 
to any Gennan govenunent. There have been tecuirent 
reports of persistent German disagreement with U.S. sup- 
port for large-scale initial use of battlefield nuclear 
weapons. 

Demonstrative use of a limited number of weapons, on 
the other hand, invites massive nuclear retaliation and fore- 
goes whatever military advantage <me could conceivably 
gain bam first use of nuclear weapons. Nudear strikes 

against key command, control, communications, and intel- 
ligence (C^I) facilities deep in Warsaw Pact territory or in 
the Soviet Union, meanwhile, could mean immediate es- 
calation to a strategic nuclear exchange — something the 
United States would want to avoid at all costs. 

These differences could become the background for a 
NATO crisis if the Alliance were con&onted widi a dedsion 
on nuclear first use. 

Despite ALL THE consultation mechanisms NATO 
has devised, the final control over U.S. nuclear weapons 
rests with die United States. And Eun^)eans, not surprising- 
ly, have periodically expressed doubts about the wisdom 
of this arrangement. 

The Thor missile, provided to Britain in 1958, was in 
fact furnished with a dual-key mechanism. U.S. nuclear 
warheads deployed with delivery systems of other NATO 
allies, such as West Germany's Lance missiles and 155-milli- 
meter artillery guns, also have a foxm of dual ocHittol. But 
no such arrangements are in place for well over half of the 
U.S. nudear warheads in Europe. 

Allied governments puUidy profess confidence in the reli- 
ability of the present consultative procedures. British De- 
fense Minister Michael Heseltine has asserted that the ef- 
fea of the arrangements and understandings covering U.S. 
nuclear weapons in Britain "is that no nuclear weapon 
would be fired or launched from British territory without 
the agreement of die British Prime Minister^ And he con- 
cluded: "The House will realize that for 30 years every 
British Prime Minister has been convinced that diose assur- 
ances were absolute."' 

The West German government also maintains that exist- 
ing consultation procedures are sufficient, in that they pro- 
vide West Germany with an effective veto over nuclear use. 
A formal veto, say German officials, is not desirable, since 
it could render the Federal Republic vulnerable to Soviet 
pressures. These arguments are somewhat contradictory, 
since West Germany would in any case be susceptible to 
such pressure if existing procedures amount to a veto. 

According to Social Democratic Party defense spokesman 
Karsten Voigt, the possibilities for Soviet blaclanail may 
be even greater without a veto. In a crisis, the West Germans 
Avould be susceptible to Soviet propaganda that their coun- 
try was being left in die dark about American nudear plans. 



Trust in the Alliance and popular loyalty to NATO would 
thus be undermined.* 

The Sodal Democrats have not ofBdally adopted this 
position, however, out of concern that an explicit German 
veto would be perceived as a gradual move toward German 
control over nudear weapons. The Green Party has no inter- 
est in a nuclear veto arrangement; it demands the removal 
of all nuclear weapons from German soil. 

As LONG AS IT remains technically possible for the 
United States unilaterally to release and employ its Euro- 
pean-based nudear weapons without permission from the 
NATO allies, some nagging doubts about the credibility of 
U.S. assurances on consultation will remain. The phrase 
"time and circumstances permitting" still conditions the 
NATO guidelines on consultation. Increasing European as- 
sertiveness in defense matters, evidenced by the recent revi- 
val of the West European Union, may also have some ef- 
fect on the Alliance's nudear policy. 

The United States' present control over its European nu- 
dear forces is emphasized by the dual coiiunand structure 
which it maintains in Europe. General Rogers is both com- 
mander of NATO's military forces, and commander of U.S. 
forces in Europe. Testifying before Congress in 1981, Rogers 
said: 

This dual lole allows us to fulfill our NATO commitment 
and additionally provides the flexibility to act unilateral- 
ly, when and if such action is in our national interest. 
U.S. European Command has been direaed on more 
than one occasion to aa unilaterally to advance U.S. na- 
tional interests. Under the North Atlantic Treaty, were 
all U.S. forces assigned to NATO and not simply ear- 
marked for eventual NATO use, the U.S. would lose this 
flexibility. 

In view of the awesome consequences that the deploy- 
ment and eventual use of nuclear weapons could have for 
the countries where these weapons would be employed, 
political pressures in these host naticms for consultation and 
co-determination will continue to play a significant role in 
the Alliance. A credible system of consultation on nudear 
policy and weapons release is a political requirement for 
NATO. As these procedures are strengthened, they should 
eventually indude a formal veto of each nation over use 
of the nudear weapons based on its territory. □ 
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Rel^ious, scientific leaders on aims race 



by Theodore Hesburgh 

IN THE SPRING of 1981, Tom Malone, then foreign sec- 
retary of the National Academy of Sciences, suggested 
that It might be a good idea to get scientific and religious 
leaders together worldwide to make common cause against 
the nuclear threat to humanity. Several months went by until 
I was able to persuade Cardinal Konig of Vienna to join 
me in inviting the heads of the Science Academies of Japan, 
India, France, the United Kingdom, West Germany, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, and the Pontifical 
Academy to meet in Vienna to discuss Malonc's idea. Most 
of them came, except the Chinese delegation, and met Feb- 
ruary 15-17, 1982. Yevgeny \fcUkhov and G.K. SkryaWn 
of the Soviet Union, Spurgeon Keeny and Victor Weisskopf 
of the United States, M.G.K. Menon of India, and Carlos 
Chagas, the Brazilian president of the Pontifical Academy, 
became constant attenders at succeeding meetings. 

Three meetings later, we had elaborated a five-page draft 
statement on the nuclear threat. In September 1982, we in- 
vited the presidents of the 36 most important National Aca- 
demies to a meeting at the Vatican to discuss and approve 
the final scientific statement to be distributed to religious 
leaders woridwide for their discussion and comment. Over 
20 of the presidents came, and more than 30 academies 
were represented. Frank Press, Charles Townes, Walter Ro- 
sen blith, David Baltimore, Keeny, Howard Hiatt, Tom 
Malone, and I were there from the United States. Delegates 
from six East European countries attended, with Velikhov 
again representing die Soviet Union. After two days of in- 
tense discussion, we unanimously approved a strong state- 
ment which we delivered to Pope John Paul II when he at- 
tended our final session. He encouraged us to deliver it also 
to all religious leaders of the world. In the United States 
we published the full statement in Science and in the 
Bulletin (December 1982); in the Soviet Union three million 
o^ies were reproduced in their most popular scientific and 
technical magazine. 

The fifth meeting, mostly of religious leaders from as far 
away as India and Yemen, was held again with Cardinal 
Konig in Vienna. Keeny, Weisskopf, Hiatt, Velikhov, and 
others were also there to explain the scientific statement. 
From this meeting came a shorter statement by leaders of 
the major religious traditions, including the top Protestant 
and Catholic leaders in America, giving a new and strong 
dimaisi<m to the scientific statement. Bodi statements were 
then distributed woridwide. 

Last summer I personally delivered both statements, in 
Chinese, to the president, vice-presidents, and secretary gen- 
eral of the Academia Sinica in Beijing with the request that 
they discuss and, hopefully, endorse it. Copies in Japanese 



and Hindi were also personally delivered to scientific and 
religious leaders in Tokyo and l^Tff Delhi. 

Tom Malone then oiganized a new type of meeting, of 
about 30 members, half scientists from the major nuclear 
powers (including China this time) and half religious lead- 
ers—Christian, Jewish, Muslim, and Buddhist. We met in 
November 1984 at the Villa Serbelloni in northern Italy, 
courtesy of the Rockefeller Foundation. The meeting was 
sponsored by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
and the University of Notre Dame's Academy of Peace at 
Tantur, Jerusalem. 

The rapport among the five nuclear-power representatives, 
as among the religious and scientific leaders, was extra- 
ordinarily cordial and firuitfiil. This was the first meeting 
Velikhov missed, since he was on his way to London with 
Mikhail Gorbachev, but we did have a strong Soviet dele- 
gation with a religious member for the first time, Arch- 
bishop Kirill of Leningrad. Carl Sagan, Paul Crutzen, Rauld 
Sagdeyev, the director of the Soviet Space Agency, and their 
collaborators conducted a thorough discussion of nuclear 
winter, another dread addition to the lexicon of nuclear 
terror. 

Presented below is the statement which was unanimously 
endorsed by all our participants and released simultaneous- 
ly at Moscow and Notre Dame. 

» • • 

Our most recent meeting in this continuing effort empha- 
sized space weapons. Thirty-three scientists and four reli- 
gtous leaders met at the Bontifical Academy in Rome, Janu- 
ary 21-24. The statement issued by this group strongly 
recommended banning the placement and testing of all such 
weapons. □ 
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The immediate and long-term consequences of a nuclear ex- 
change could bring such vast destruction upon the peoples of the 
world as to constitute an unprecedented, planet-wide catastrophe. 
Countries distant from the nuclear target areas could also face 
disaster. Much of the world would be threatened by crop failures, 
unparalleled famine, mass starvation, and widespread uncontrol- 
lable epidemics. 

Nuclc.ir war is a danger so horrible for all of humanity that 
we must renew and reinvigorate the search for generally accep- 
table solutions for reversing the arms race. Our central purpose 
and proximate endeavor must be to reduce international tensions 
(particularly between the Soviet Union and the United States), 
to develop more effective cooperative efforts for dealing with our 
common human problems and interests, and to bring a greater 
measure of justice and peace to the whole world. 

This statement is made hf an ad boc group oi scientists and 
religious leaders who have met over a period of five days at 
Bellagio, in northern Italy, to deliberate about these matters. We 
have gathered at the invitation of The International Council of 
Scientific Unions and the University of Notre Dame's Inter-Faith 
Academy of Veace. ^ come finom a broad range of nations (indud- 
ing the five major nuclear powers: China, France, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States), major world religions, 
and a variety of scientific and professional disciplines. In our extra- 
ordinary diversity, \vc have found sources of stimulation, challenge, 
and broadening of vision of our several and shared respon.sibilities. 
We believe that those who approach these issues from positions 
rooted in these assorted disciplines, national loyalties, and belief 
systems have much to say to eadi other. need to draw upon 
these many types of knowledge and skills. Science and religion 
can and must continue mutually to support the quest for a just 
and peaceful world. It is hard and necessary work to whidi we 
amunit ourselves with convicdon and hope. □ 
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Conference statement 

THE THRE.VT of nuclear war and the hope for its prevention 
have become fundamental moral and political challenges to 
all of humanit) . They cannot be dealt with primarily as problems 
for scientific and technical manipulation. 1 he building of more 
nuclear weapons and the improvement of their technical sophisti- 
cation are not the path to global security. There is no hope that 
a technical "breakthrough," such as weapons systems in space, 
will provide clear superiority or significant protection. 

The world nuclear arsenal is already sufficient to destroy our 
global civ ilization. Substantial cuts in that arsenal could have 
powerful and desirable psychological and political effects. 

In the search for effeoive means of escape from the threat of 
nuclear disaster, it is important to begin with the necessity for 
fundamental changes in international relations, especially in the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Facing this reality is made more lugent by the continuation and 
acceleration of the nuclear arms race. In addition, recent scientific 
analyses strongly suggest that, apart from its other hideous and 
unmanageable consequences, a nuclear war could set in motion 
calamitous climatic and other enviroiunental changes over large 
areas of the globe and attendant ecological disaster. 

The whole world must be aroused, peoples and leaders, to a 
realization that the future of the human species and of the planet 
is imperiled by the threat of nuclear war and by the possibility 
that in some circumstances one of the results may be what has 
come to be called nuclear winter— cold and darkness around the 
world caused by the spread of smoke and dust. Constructive and 
mutually acceptable steps are urgently required to reverse the 
morally indefensible drift toward those disasters. 
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Formal treaties and tacit agreements: an exchange 



by Richard B. Bilder 

IN HIS ARTICLE, "Contraas, Promises, and Arms Con- 
trol," {Bulletin, October 1984), Russell Hardin argues 
that efforts to achieve formal and legally binding arms con- 
trol treaties between the United States and the Soviet Union 
have inhibited progress in achieving arms control. He sug- 
gests that greater success could be achieved if the United 
States instead adopted policies of unilateral arms restraint 
or reduaion which, if reciprocated by the Soviet Union, 
could result in informal and nonbinding arms control ar- 
rangements, or "contracts by convention." 

This policy, if accepted by the Administration, could 
divert the United States firom effective arms control efforts. 
We have no choice but to continue to pursue the admittedly 
difficult and frustrating task of trying to negotiate "hard" 
arms control agreements with the Soviets, and Hardin's sug- 
gestion that there is a simpler and easier path to effective 
arms control is illusory. Moreover, Hardin's arguments can 
be employed by others less sympathetic to the concept of 
arms control treaties as a reason for not attempting to reach 
binding arms control agreements with the Soviets. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency Director Kenneth Adel- 
man's article in Foreign Affairs^ "Arms Control With or 
Without Agreements" (Winter, 1984/5), makes similar 
arguments. 

Certainly, all efforts to esublish better cooperative rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union are worth pursuing, and non- 

Kichard Bilder is Burrus-Biiscom rrofcssor of IaIW at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison and author of Managing the 
Risks of International Agteement (1981). He was formerly an at- 
torney in the office of the le^al adviser of the Department of State 
and vice-president oj the American Society oj International Law. 



binding arrangements, sudi as parallel unilateral restraints, 

tacit understandings, or other types of informal bargains 
can often be very useful. When both nations are nervous 
about risking cooperation, tacit and nonbinding arrange- 
ments can at least provide a framework of reciprocal re- 
straints, help to build mutual confidence, and establish a 
basis for further negotiation. Moreover, there are some situ- 
ations in which simple and informal rules— typically, rules 
that each party not do certain things — are clearly in each 
country's interests and with which noncompliance is readily 
apparent; tadt reciprocity may be all that is needed to make 
the arrangement work. A tacit understanding not to test 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere is an example. Finally, 
where comprehensive and legally binding agreements are 
not at the moment feasible— for example, where internal 
poUtical or legal considerations preclude negotiating a for- 
mal treaty— informal arrangements reached through parallel 
unilateral action may be the best we can do. 

As Hardin points out, we have had considerable success 
with certain tacit understandings, such as the 1963 nuclear 
test freeze, and with continued U.S. and Soviet reciprocal 
observance of lapsed or as yet unratified treaties such as 
SALT I, SALT II, or the Threshold Test Ban. We should 
explore the possibility of doing more along these lines. I 
would argue, however, that, contrary to Hardin's sugges- 
tions, the United States and the Soviet Union have been will- 
ing to observe the provisions of SALT I and SALT n only 
because the technical and legal details of these arrai^ements 
were fully spelled out and agreed to in the n^otiations of 
these treaties. 

I part company with Hardin's suggestion that such non- 
binding arrangements are inherently preferable to formal 
agreements, or that they arc more likely to lead to effective 
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arms control. Nonbindii^ arrangeihents may be a good 

way of testing the waters and starting a negotiating process. 
But if we want long-term nuclear arms control assurance 
and stability, tacit and nonbinding agreements alone are 

unlikely to do the job. 

Most cooperative arrangements are at best an imperfect 
balance between each party's desire for both flexibility— 
r^aidingits own obligations— and certainty— R^aiding the 
other party's compliance. Obviously, if arms control agree- 
ments are to be reached, compromise is necessary. 

The broad, nonbinding arrangements Hardin suggests 
would certainly be easier for both the United States and 
the Soviet Union to agree to than would a formal treaty, in 
that tacit and nonbinding bargains gjve both sides maxim- 
um flexibility to pull out if they wish. However, since tacit 
bargains are neither detailed nor legally binding, they can- 
not provide the complex type of regulation that effective 
and acceptable arms control arrangements may require. 
Nor can they give either the United States or the Soviet 
Union the high degree of assurance of the other's prospec- 
tive behavior and compliance that each has said it will de- 
mand before agreeing to limit nuclear or other weapons. 
Indeed, the Reagan Administration has frequently stated 
that it will under no dicumstances agree to restrain weap- 
ons development and deployment unless the United States 
can be fully assured, through virtually foolproof verifica- 
tion, diat the Soviet Union will strictly comply with tedpio- 
cal obligations to do likewise — a condition that the Admin- 
istration is very skeptical can be met. 

It is not dear, therefore, why tadt and nonbinding arms 
control agreements are likely to be more acceptable to the 
Reagan Administration than formal binding ones. How can 
we reasonably ask or expect the Soviets to comply with the 
SALT I, SALT II, or Threshold Test Ban Treaties, or have 
the right to accuse them of "cheating" on such agreements, 
unless we are willing to undertake a commitment to observe 
these treaties ourselves? Indeed, the president's February 
1985 report to the Congress on "Soviet Noncompliance 
with Arms Control Agreements" demonstrates the problems 
and inherent awkwardness of the United States* accusing 
the Soviet Union of violations of nonbinding arms control 
understandings, such as SALT I or SALT II, on the basis 
of its alleged noncompliance with asserted "politicar rather 
than legal commitments. 

Moreover, it is not clear exactly what kinds of tadt 
baigains Haidin expects his approach to achieve. Does he 
really believe it likely that the Administration will be will- 
ing to unilaterally adopt a nuclear freeze, give up deploy- 
ment of MX missiles, or decide not to proceed with its "Star 
Wars" initiative in the hope that the Soviet Union will volun- 
tarily reciprocate? If the Administration is not even willing 
to talk to the Soviets about agreeing to do these things 
together, why should we expect it to be willing to do them 
alone? It seems unrealistic to expect either the United States 
or the Soviet Union to take unilateral action limiting arma- 
ments except where it believes that such a restraint serves 
its own national interests. 



For the United States, tadt arms control bargains also 

raise questions of executive-branch accountability to Con- 
gress and the public, and, more generally, of U.S. constitu- 
tional law. Under the Constitution, the Senate must give its 
advice and consent before the president can ratify a treaty, 
and the Congress as a whole will usually share in any deci- 
sion by the executive branch to commit the United States 
to other types of important international agreements. But 
the president may arguably establish and implement infor- 
mal arms control understandings without seeking congres- 
sional approval. In view of the importance of obtaining 
broad congressional and public support for arms control 
arrangements, is it wise for the president to bypass normal 
a>nstitutional agreement-making procedures? 

Formal arms control treaties provide the re- 
quisite degree of predictability and assurance, lieaties sptSi 
out the rights, obligations, and procedures of ccunplex 
mutual arms control arrangements in detail. They may in- 
dude verification devices and other techniques to increase 
the likelihood of observance, provide procedures for resolv- 
ing disputes, and mobilize a variety of international com- 
munity pressures in support of compliance. Moreover, 
under U.S. law the inooess of approval of formal s^reements 
involves not only the executive branch but also the Con- 
gress, and thus implicitly the public. If the agreement is 
approved, it is likely to reflect a national consensus and have 
considerable support and stability. 

No experienced international lawyer would pretend that 
treaties can completely control the acdons of powerful 
states. Treaties can be broken, and many factors combine 
to determine whether nations will in fact choose to live up 
to their agreements. Moreover, even the most carefully 
negotiated treaty cannot anticipate everything, and differ- 
ences in interpretation and implementation will occur. 

However, history demonstrates that formal contracts and 
treaties increase the likelihood that cooperative understand- 
ings will be observed and are often a sine qua non for indi- 
viduals or nations to enter into such arrangements. Mutual 
benefit, continued cooperative relations, and a nation's good 
faith and reputation are very strong incentives for govern- 
ments to keep their promises. That is why we— and the 
Soviet Union— take legally binding agreements so seriously, 
negotiate so hard, and agonize so long before committing 
ourselves to them— and why both we and the Soviets gen- 
erally comply with formal and binding treaty obligations. 
As fragile and imperfect as treaties may be, they are our 
most useful tools for dealing with the peril of nuclear war. 
If the parties want a treaty to work, they will find ways 
to make it work— through consultation and mutual adjust- 
ments to meet the problems that will inevitably arise. 

Hardin suggests that "we might be better off if we kept 
die lawyers out of it." But an overly l^alistic** approach 
is not what stands between us and controlling the nuclear 
arms race. The obstacles are much more substantive and 
intractable: apparent doubts as to the usefulness of arms 
control agreements by a number of influential U.S. and 
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Soviet military and civilian leaders; a desire for arms 
superiority; mutual distrust and concern that the other side 
may cheat and thus gain a crucial strategic advantage; fear 
of seeming to be too "soft" or of taking risks with national 
security; fear that the other side may "win" (or appear to 
domestic constituencies to have won) a negotiation; the 
relentless military pressure for more and better arms; the 
special and skillfully asserted economic interests of the 
armaments industries; excessive deference by both the gov- 
ernment and the public to the assumed "expertise" of the 
nuclear strategy establishment; and a fascination with 
rapidly developing technology. 

It would not be helpful to dispense with professional legal 
skills in making the kind of solid and binding agreements 
that we need. Sooner or later we will have to confront, not 
the lawyers, but the difficult underlying problems, both 
within our own society and in our relations with the Soviets. 
If we are to have any chance for survival, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union will have to work out a practical 
way of living in peace. 

I agree with Hardin's suggestion that, if the United States 
and the Soviet Union are for the time being not getting any- 
where in negotiating formal arms control agreements, we 
should try nonbinding tacit bargains and see if they can 
help. But I am against any position that suggests that tacit 
bargains are all we need try for or that they offer a stable 
and long-term solution to the nuclear arms race. The only 
realistic and effective way we have of trying to control the 
arms race is through negotiating solid and legally binding 
international agreements with the Soviets — agreements that 
both parties consider as fair and as protecting the vital in- 
terests of both. □ 

A rejoinder 

by Russell Hardin 

RICHARD BILDER'S reply is a welcome entry into the 
debate on how best to revive and pursue arms control 
efforts. Not surprisingly, as an international lawyer, Bilder 
strongly advocates dependence on "hard" treaties. Since no 
one in the field is likely to dispute the claim that good arms 
control treaties are eminently to be desired, the issue is 
clearly not whether treaties are good or useful but whether 
our arms control efforts should focus almost exclusively 
on negotiating treaties. 

As I argued, treaties are best at ratifying the status quo 
in particular areas (as the Limited Test Ban Treaty ratified 
the unilateral, reciprocal cessation of atmospheric testing) 
and at putting ceilings on extant trends (as SALT I put ceil- 
ings on the number of land-based ICBMs). They are worst 
at actual disarmament and at cutting off new lines of devel- 
opment. Indeed, many new developments, such as the MIRV- 

Russell Hardin is a professor of political science and philosophy 
and chairman of the Committee on Public Policy Studies at the 
University of Chicago. He also edits the journal Ethics. 
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ing of missiles, have been stimulated by treaties that blod«d 

other avenues of arms expansion. Unfortunately, Bilder 
does not debate such specific claims. 

The shoncomings of tacit i^reements and of tteaties are 
generally different. Insistence on treaties often limits what 
can be achieved in nuclear arms control. Tacit devices are 
less precise and perhaps less secure. In international law, 
however, where there is no higher authority to enforce for- 
mal agreements, treaties are at most marginally more secure 
than tacit agreements— both are backed by the capacity and 
will of the other side, not of a higher authority, to impose 
sanctions for violations. Bilder focuses on the greater preci- 
sion and possibly greater certainty of compliance under 
treaties and concludes that they are the "only" device we 
have. He does not address my central argument that restric- 
tion of our efforts to seeking treaties places severe practical 
limits on what we can expea to achieve. Those who sup- 
port arms control by reciprocated moves outside the frame- 
work (if irtiiKHis rrciitv nec<itiati(ins do not oppcise preci- 



sion or enforceability. But no one, certainly no international 
lawyer, should be deceived into supposing that treaties bring 
much enforceability, and everyone must have learned by 
now that precise language in man\ arms control treaties 
is precision about the past while the present and future are 
wide open and ill-defined. 

Bilder suggests that the Reagan Administration is espe- 
cially unlikely to attempt tacit, unilateral moves in the hope 
of their being reciprocated. However, Reagan's most striking 
feature has been his flair for leadership. If he has any com- 
mitment to arms control, he will best achieve serious 
changes by making the first move. While negotiations in 
Geneva cannot force him to move on arms control, they 
can surely slow him down. And they are unlikely to result 
in any significant success during his tenure. If he has no 
commitment to arms control, the Geneva negotiations may 
be either helpful or detrimental in the long run: helpful if 
negotiations are kept to serious technical matters to lay the 
ground for future efforts, and detrimental if they are used 
for political posturing that would make future efforts harder. 
I woidd counter Bilder's contention that the Reagan Admin- 
istration would never attempt unilateral, reciprocal moves 
toward arms reductions, by suggestii^ that the president 
will either attempt such moves or accomplish nothing. Let 
us therefore encourage him to use his best political talents 
and not to relegate arms control to Geneva. 



I concur with Bilder that it would not "be helpful to dis- 
pense with professional legal skills in making the kind of 
solid and binding agreements that we need." Indeed, I would 
go further and suggest that such skills should be brought 

into our domestic debate as well as into the treaty process. 
As a lawyer, Bilder should hold us all to exacting standards 
of care and precision in stating our own and interpreting 
others' positions. In his present response, perhaps he has 
been distracted from such care by that other great legal skill, 
forensic debate, the point of which is to win, not to reach 
agreement. 

Bilder says that I seem to suggest that "tacit bargains are 
all we need try for." On the contrary, I took care to argue 
that tacit agreements are '^ot a panacea" and to explain 

why "there are some cases in which we should rely on in- 
formal devices, while in others we should seek formal trea- 
ties." In this forum and on this issue, trial-lawyer forensics 
should be avoided. Adversarial devices not only distort our 
discussions, ironically they also distort lawyerly negotiation 
of arms control treaties, which cannot be won but can only 
be agreed ta 

I hope that we may soon see reciprocated unilateral moves 
toward arms reduaion followed by treaties to raufy our suc- 
cesses and to create better institutional safieguards against 
backsliding. I doubt that Richard Bilder and I have any dis- 
agreement on this hope. The United States is now in an ex- 
cessively adversarial relationship with Ae Soviet Union, 
rather lUee that of eariy 1963, ivhen treaty negotiations were 
likewise getting us nowhere. An unusual moment of leader- 
ship got us out of that impasse, into the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, and on into a decade of successful treaty negotia- 
tions and— what is even harder to im^ine today— ratifica- 
tions. 

I agree that we want hard treaties and real arms control. 
But 40 years of the nuclear eta have taught us that nuclear 
arms control treaties: 

• have been resolutely accompanied by steady escalation 

in armaments; 

• have not resulted in disarmament; 

• often put performance to the letter above keeping to 
the spirit of their provisions; 

• face horrendous obsraclcs from Opportunistic domestic 
politics in the United States; 

• commonly stimulate buildup by bodi sides to have 
something to negotiate away as "bargaining chips"; 

• can seldom be negotiated and ratified by a single ad- 
ministration in the United States (unless they follow suc- 
cessful tacit accommodation, as in the case of the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty }; and 

• often inhibit decisive leadership while arms programs 
virtually beckon such leadership. 

In sum, treaties are misfit for arms reduction and block- 
ing certain innovative devdopments. Because these are pre- 
cisely the goals we should put at the fore right now, we 
should do more than focus narrowly on treaty negotiations. 
Single-minded striving to achieve the best possible treaties 
has not produced good arms control. □ 



No (Me should be deceived into supposing 
that treaties bring much enforceability, 
and everyone must have learned that 

precise language in arms control treaties 
is precision about the past while 
the present and future are ill-defined. 
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Survival Is Not Enough: 

Soviet Realities and America's Future 

by Richard Pipes 

Simon and Schuster 

302 pages; $16.95 

reviewed by Coit D. Blacker 

In Survival Is Not Enough, historian 
Richard Pipes abandons his usual 
scholarly focus on the political and 
social bases of tsardom in the nine- 
teenth century to offer us his analysis 
of the modern Soviet system and its 
relations with the outside world. Pipes 
concentrates, in particular, on what he 
regards as the ability of Soviet leaders, 
ruling in effect by decree and without 
democratic constraints, to conduct a 
coherent, consistent, and purposeful 
foreign policy while Western govern- 
ments, rent by sudden shifts in public 
opinion, oscillate wildly between tru- 
culence and accommodation in their 
dealings with the Soviet Union. Need- 
less to say. Pipes finds this situation 
dangerous. 

To protea Western interests, curb So- 
viet expansionism, and deter nuclear 
war. Pipes proposes a U.S. foreign policy 
that would combine adequate military 
strength with a form of economic and 
political warfare against the Soviet re- 
gime. Only through such a policy, he 
argues, can the Soviet system be re- 



formed, a necessary precondition for a 
change fti the country's foreign policy 
goals. "The key to peace," Pipes writes, 
"lies in an internal transformation of 
the Soviet system in the direction of 
economic decentralization, greater 
scope for contractual work and free 
enterprise, national self-determination, 
human rights, and legality." 

In short. Pipes urges U.S. policymak- 
ers to formulate and then implement a 
strategy that would encourage nothing 
less than a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the Soviet state. Consistent with 
this vision, he dismisses the policy pref- 
erences of U.S. "hawks" and "doves" 
with equal dispatch, criticizing the for- 
mer for being "overly obsessed with the 
strictly military aspeas of the relation- 
ship," and the latter for their belief in the 
utility of "friendly gestures" as a me- 
chanism to reduce superpower tensions. 

Pipes is self-consciously aware that 
the course he advocates would consti- 
tute an abrupt break with existing U.S. 
policy toward the Soviet Union. What 
we require, he argues, is not a mere re- 
finement of existing U.S. diplomacy, 
but a new strategic design. Without an 
articulated "grand strategy" to provide 
coherence and direction. Pipes suggests, 
policy loses its substantive content. 

To be convincing in his advocacy. 
Pipes must demonstrate the abject fail- 
ure of post-war U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union and the incompetence of 
its practitioners. This he seeks to do by 
correcting the historical record and by 
drawing on his considerable stature as 
a scholar of Russian affairs to interpret 
Soviet actions and policies. His effort 
falls short on both counts. 

Pipes contends that throughout much 
of the Cold War, the U.S. intelligence 
community consistently underestimated 
the development of Soviet military 
capabilities. In fact, during the late 
1950s and early 1960s, the United States 
routinely overestimated the likely 
growth in Soviet strategic forces. Given 
the importance Pipes attaches to this 
point, one would have assumed a more 
careful and balanced reading of the re- 
cord on his part. 

He goes on to argue that such "mis- 
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interpretations" were responsible for 
the "absence of a vigorous United 
States response to the Soviet nuclear 
programs of the 1970s." Beyond the 
failure to establish causality. Pipes over- 
looks the fact that between 1970 and 
1975 the number of U.S. nuclear war- 
heads deployed on intercontinental- 
range and submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles increased by a factor of four. 
The accuracy of those systems, a criti- 
cal index of their effectiveness against 
military targets, improved dramatical- 
ly as well. 

Selective readings of history notwith- 
standing. Pipes makes perhaps his most 
serious errors when discussing Soviet 
views of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
war. At one point he urges anyone in- 
terested in these issues to "familiarize 
himself with Soviet nuclear doctrine 
and programs." He would have been 
well advised to take his own advice. 
The Soviets, Pipes asserts, state that any 
U.S. use of nuclear weapons against the 
Soviet Union or its allies will inevitably 
unleash a nuclear holocaust. Soviet of- 
ficials do not make such statements and 
have not done so since the mid-1960s. 

In arguing that the Soviet military 
believes it possible to win a strategic 
nuclear war with the United States, 
Pipes relies on a single Soviet source 
from 1969. He ignores those Soviet 
military and political writings, equal- 
ly authoritative, from the mid- and late- 
1970s which call into question the very 
notion of "victory" in the event of a 
strategic nuclear exchange. Moreover, 
he misses perhaps the central issue for 
today's Soviet military planners, which 
is how to forestall the early use of nu- 
clear weapons by the West in order to 
exploit Soviet conventional military ad- 
vantage in the various "theaters of mili- 
tary operations." 

Ultimately, however, it is Pipes's in- 
ability to persuade us that a new U.S. 
strategy will produce the results he fore- 
sees—rather than his treatment of the 
historical record and his charaaerization 
of Soviet military doctrine— that evisce- 
rates his analysis. He asserts, for exam- 
ple, that political and economic pres- 
sure on the Soviet regime, consistently 
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applied, mil compel the leadership to 

undertake democratizing reforms or 
face the prospea of domestic upheaval, 
"^fete Lenin alive today," he writes, "he 
would voy likdy conclude that the con- 
ditions in his country and in its empire 
meet the criteria which he had establish- 
ed for 'revolutionary situations." 

There is nothing to suggest that the 
Soviet Union today is in any sense a 
candidate for popular revolution. It is 
and seems destined to remain one of 
the world's most stable countries. Nor 
is there any reason to suspect that the 
nomenklatura (ruling elite) would react 
to economic adversity by sharing power 
with its people. On the contrary, the 
combination of a U.S.-led anti-Soviet 
crusade and physical privation would 
almost certainly intensify the Kremlin's 
sense of encirclement and result in 
more rather than less government rep- 
ression. 

Despite its failure to persuade, Sur- 
vival Is Not Enough is an important 
book that is destined to be celebrated 
and widely cited, given the stature of 

its author and the crispness of the writ- 
ing. It is Ukely to become as influential 
and controversial as the author's 1977 

essay in Commentary, "Why the Soviet 
Union Thinks It Can Fight and Win a 
Nuclear War." Those who read this 
book, however, should be forewarned: 
Survival Is Not Enough is not a care- 
fully assembled essay based on a tho- 
rough reading of the available evidence. 
It is a political tract that seeks to estab- 




li^ its authority fay die use— or in this 
case, misuse— of sdtolaily methods. □ 

Coit D. Blacker is the associate direc- 
tor of the Center for International Secu- 
rity and Arms Control and acting asso- 
ciate professor of political science at 
Stafford University. 

Nomenklatufa: The Soviet 

Ruling Class, An Insider's Report 
by Michael Voslensky 
translated by Eric Mosbacher 

Doubieday 

472 pages; $19.95 

revieived by Richard Longworth 

Any diplomat or journalist who has 
spent time in the Soviet Union and 
whose job involves getting accurate in- 
formation on that vast and secretive 
land quickly realizes that there are two 
kinds of Soviet citizens: a tiny inner cir- 
cle of officials and administrators who 
know everything that goes on, and the 
rest of the population, who know liter- 
ally nothing beyond the scope of their 
ownlives. The latter often includes exe- 
cutives, academics, even Gnnmunist 
Party members; clearly, some extra sta- 
tus is necessary to enter the charmed 
dtcle, whose members all seem to 
know each other and live in a self-con- 
tained world that positively throbs with 
power. 

This is the nomenklatura, or "Soviet 
ruling class," as described in this useful, 
if tendentious, book by Michael Vos- 
lensky, a historian and former Soviet 
professor and academic poUtician (al- 
though apparently not a member of die 
inner circle himself). Voslensky left the 
Soviet Union in 1977 and now is the 
director of the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Soviet Research in Munich. 

The author builds on the work of the 
late Merle Fainsod, whose How Russia 
k Ruled remains the definitive work on 
the structure of Soviet institutions, and 
The New Class, by Milovan Djilas. 
Fainsod, an American, wrote as a care- 
ful academic; Djilas, a rebel from the 
Yugoslav leadership, wrote as a knowl- 
edgeable outsider. Voslensky, an out- 
raged and scomfid Russian, is as dose 



to a Soviet insider as a non-nomenkla- 
turist could be. He is less interested in 
formal struaure than in the people 
who hbld true power, their values and 
methods, how they work, and the bene- 
fits they reap. He is no dispassionate 
observer: his chapters carry such head- 
ings as "Exploiting Class," "Privileged 
Class," and "Parasitic Class." He occa- 
sionally gives the devil his due, recog- 
nizing the growth of heavy industry 
under the Soviets or the raising of living 
standards in Soviet Central Asia, but 
these ate scant parentheses of polemic 
that detract from the book's real in- 
terest. 

That intoest derives from his impor- 
tant insights into the men (no women 

appear in these pages) who run the 
world's other superpower. These men 
make up the nomenklatura, so called 
because it is the name of the list of the 
highest-ranking jobs in the Soviet 
Union: the persons who hold these 
jobs must be examined and confirmed 
by the Communist Party and can only 
be fired by the Party. In practice, these 
are the leaders of the Party itself, trade 
union leaders, cabinet ministers and 
thdr deputies, party and government 
leados in the Soviet rqnibUcs and major 
cities, judges and prosecutors, the KGB, 
military leaders, ambassadors, heads of 
universities and academic institutes, in- 
dustrial executives, leaders of collective 
and state farms, even the Russian Or- 
diodox Patriarch of Moscow and All 
Russia. Voslensky estimates that there 
are 750,000 nomenklaturists altogeth- 
er, or one out of every 350 Soviet dti- 
zens; by contrast, the Communist Par- 
ty, with 17 million members, is much 
less selective. 

M>slensky calls the nomenklatura a 
separate class, the ruling class of the 
Soviet Union, existing apart from and 
above the two "official" classes of 
workers and peasants. In his analysis, 
it meets all the Marxist criteria for a 
dass, being self-contained, largely here- 
ditary, with a distinct social and eco- 
nomic status, and a clear idea of its 
own dass interest. There is no room in 
Marxist-Leninist ideology for such a 
dass, but Voslensky asserts that the 
nomenklatura arose direcdy from Len- 
in's dieory of revolution. 
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The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was 
not led by die wcnkiiig dass but b)r '^e 
vanguard of the working class"— that is, 
a small and dedicated band of profes- 
sional revolutionaries, mostly intellectu- 
als, led by Lenin. After the revolution, 
Lenin turned to them to administer the 
Soviet state. Being relatively fiew in 
number, they were quickly supplement- 
ed by careerists. Although these revolu- 
tionaries ruled in the name of the work- 
ers and peasants, there were relatively 
few workers or peasants among them. 
It was, as Voslensky says, not a "dicta- 
torship of die proletariat" but a "dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat." 

The nomenklatura became institu- 
tionalized as a separate dass, without 
links to the revolutionary past, in the 
1930s puige trials that destroyed the 
Leninist old guard. But the nomenkla- 
tura lost control of the purges, and 
thousands of nomenklaturists were 
murdered by the secret police. The re- 
forms that followed Stalin's death were 
aimed at restoring the nomenklatura's 
control over the KGB: as Voslensky 
notes, "Khrushchev's secret report [in 
1956] is concerned only with Stalinist 
repression of the nomenklatura, [not 
with] the £att of millions of ordinary 
dtizens liquidated under Stalin." 

This, Voslensky says, left a profes- 
sional nomenklatura widi **two essen- 
tial functions— administration and the 
exerdse of power." Unlike the ruhng 
dasses of capitalist countries, the Soviet 
nomenklaturists are "controllers, not 
owners . . . what matters is not proper- 
ty but power." If a Western mogul gets 
power from wealth, a Soviet nomenkla- 

turist gets wealth from power. As a 
capitalist sees the making of money as 
an end in itself, so the nomenklaturist 
views the amassing of power. 

The nomenklatura does not actually 
own Soviet industry but controls it as 
though it did. Since it thus controls a 
monopoly, it has no need to make a 
profit or satisfy consumer demands 
and so, Voslensky sa\ s, is free to pursue 
its "fundamental economic law"— that 
is, it "endeavors by economic means to 
assure the security and maximum exten- 
sion of its own power." The planning 
and quota S3^stems of Soviet production 
are geared to this end since they make 



it easy for managers to fulfill direaives 
and, hence, to secure their own posi- 
tions. Quality is difficult, but quantity 
is simple and rewarding, if not for con- 
sumers, then for producers, planners, 
and party officials. This, he says, is 
why the Soviet economic system rolls 
on unreformed in the face of massive 
evidence that it does not work: "it rests 
on an extremely solid foundation, the 
common interests of everyone concern- 
ed .. . what counts is not the actual 
results, but reports of successes that 
will bring increases in salary and other 
benefits." 

Even the armaments industry is run 
in the same way, since it cannot be 
separated £rom the rest of sodety, 
lensky says. To Western strategists 
alarmed by the sheer numbers of Soviet 
arms, this is a useful warning not to 
confuse quantity with quality: Soviet 
missiles, like Soviet toasters, have a 
high failure rate. 

The power of the nomenklatura is 
such, Voslensky says, that it governs the 
country as a sort of permanent civil 
service, able to swallow or overrule the 
orders of the nominal leaders, no mat- 
ter how powerful. "If policy was auto- 
cratically laid down by personalities as 
different as Stalin, Khrushchev, Brezh- 
nev and Andropov," he asks rhetorical- 
ly, "how did it come about that the 
most significant features of that policy 
remained unchanged?" 

Much of what A^lensky has to say 
about die nomenklatura's lifestyle— the 
special shops, hospitals, schools, city 
houses, dachas, cars, travel— will not 
be new to Western readers. While nom- 
enklatura salaries arc relatively modest, 
the perks and bonuses and bribes add 
up to an inccmie many times that of or- 
dinary Soviet citizens. In this, the} re- 
semble the relatively wealthy, isolated 
foreign residents of Moscow; in £act, 
Voslensky calls them "a class of persons 
that aaually live like foreigners in their 
own country." 

To a great degree, the nomenklatura 
dass, Uke any other ruling dass, has be- 
come hereditary. Fathers open doors 
for sons, and entrance into the best 
schools requires such heavy bribes that 
only the wealthy, that is, the nomen- 
klatura, can afford them. 



So far, much of what Voslensky has 
had to say agrees with observable evi- 
dence or offers plausible explanations 
for the mysteries of Soviet life. He is on 
soggier ground in his claim that the 
nomenklatura, hav ing achieved unchal- 
lenged power in the Soviet Union, seeks 
to expand that power to "world hege- 
mony." It is perfectly ready and willing 
to attack and conquer the West, he 
says, but is deterred only by ^tfestem 
firmness. This, he says, is "the con- 
stantly pursued, deliberatt aim of the 
Soviet ruling class." 

In fact, as the rest of the book makes 
clear, the aim of that class is its own 
security and power; foreign adventures 
would at best diffuse that power and at 
worst risk it. This contradiction is pa- 
pered over with the phrase that "there 
really is no reason to doubt the nomen- 
klatura's often repeated statements of its 
intent to establish real socialism thiough- 
out die world." Actually, Voslensky 
spends die rest of die book dmonstrat- 
ing, with some success, that most of the 
nomenklatura's other statements— on its 
devotion to the working class, for in- 
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stance— are so much window-dressing. 

Anyone familiar with the disinforma- 
tion policies of the CIA and KGB has 
to be wary of such insistence on the So- 
viet lust for world conquest. This is no 
douhr unkind and unfair to Vosiensky ; 
most of his book has the ring of accura- 
cy, and Soviet emigres traditionally im- 
pute the worst possible motives to the 
government they left behind. Yet, in the 
end the book degenerates into a Cold 
War sermon, and it becomes tiresome 
long before it ends. A pity: three- fourths 
of it belongs on any shelf of required 
reading about die Soviet Union. □ 

Richard Ijongworth, economics cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Tribune. 

formerly was Moscow correspondent 
for United Press International. 

Keeping America Un-Informed: 

Government Secrecy in the 1980s 

by Donna A. Demac 

Pilgrim Press 

180 pages; $8.95, paper 

revietfed by Gerald Marsh 

The secrecy initiatives of the Reagan 
Administration would seem to be di- 
rected at helping us achieve the state of 
knowledge reflected in this Zen qua- 
train: "Those who speak, do not know. 
Those who know, do not speak." This, 
however, represents neither an under- 
standing of Zen nor of the best security 
interests of the United States. As Justice 
Potter Stewart wrote in the Pentagon 
Papers decision, "When everything is 
classified, then nothing is classified, 
and the system becomes one to be dis- 
regarded by die cynical or the careless 
and to be manipulated by those intent 
on self-proteaion and self-promotion. 
. . . The hallmark of a truly effective 
internal SLCurit\ system \\ould be the 
maximum possible disclosure, recog- 
nizing that secrecy can best be pre- 
served only when credibility is truly 
maintained." 

Of particular concern is the growing 
public acceptance of the contention 
that technical information is not pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. This 
idea first surfaced in 1979, when die 



government tried to prevent the Pro- 

f;ressivc from publishing an article 
about hydrogen bombs. Technical data, 
the incredible argument went, are "not 
an essential part of any exposition of 
ideas, [nor of any] social value as a step 
to truth." Despite this and other abuses 
of secrecy under his Administration, 
President Jimmy Carter's 1978 Execu- 
tive Order on National Security Infor- 
mation aimed at "increased openness 
in Government by limiting classifica- 
tion and accelerating declassification." 
Information was to be declassified if 
the need for secrecy is "outweighed by 
the public interest in disclosure of the 
information." 

The Reagan secrecy initiatives com- 
pletely reverse the Carter trend toward 
openness. They threaten to erode the 
principle of accountability that lies at 
the very heart of our Constitution. The 
Administration's avowed purpose of 
impeding technology transfer to hostile 
countries and protecting "national 
security" is inadequate justification. 

Keeping America Un-Informed is a 
comprehensive and highly readable 
study of government secrecy under the 
Reagan Administration. It examines 
not only classified information, but 
also the gathering and publication of 
data by various federal agencies. The 
work is unusual in its breadth, serving 
to bring out the full scope of what 
Demac calls "the mosaic of government 
secrecy." 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of the book is its discussion of the 
role played by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget: "During the 1980's, 
the OMB assumed a position rivaling 
that of the three traditional branches 
of government. Taken together, its bud- 
getary and regulatory functions raised 
fundamental constitutional issues re- 
garding centralization of political pow- 
er." The OMB can no longer be thought 
of as having the limited role of budgeta- 
ry accountant, but must be seen as a 
manager of information. 

The principal deficiency of Keeping 
America Uii-Injurmed is the lack of an 
appendix containing excerpts from rele- 
vant presidential directives and other 
key documents. Such an appendix could 
easily have been substituted for chapter 
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11, "Prying Open the Lid: Directory of 

Public Organizations," a call to arms 
that is somewhat out of place. The 
book is otherwise wdl documented and 
contains an extensive bibliography and 
set of notes. 

Keeping America Un-Informed is a 
significant contribution to the public 
debate on government secrecy. It em- 
phasizes that the Western democracies 
derive much of their basic strength 
from openness and citizen participation 
in the political process. Excessive secre- 
cy erodes that strength. 

Technolt^ is growing in scope, per- 
vasiveness, and complexity. If there is 
to be informed public debate on the 
broad spectrum of scientific and tech- 
nological issues facing modern society, 
technical information of sufficient 
depth and detail must be available to 
the dtizenry. □ 

Gerald Marsh, a physicist with the 
IIT Research Institute in Chicago, is the 
coauthor of Bom Secret: The H-Bomb, 
the Progressive Case and National Secu- 
rity (1981). 

The Imperative of Responsibility: 

In Search of an Ethics 
for the Technological Age 
by Hans Jonas 

University of Chicago Press 
267 pages; $23.00 

reviewed by James M. Gustafson 

For decades, Hans Jonas, the Alvin 
Johnson Professor of Philosophy Eme- 
ritus at the New School for Social Re- 
search, has been influential among a 
relatively small portion of die Ameri- 
can intellectual community. His philo- 
sophical interests have been in a range 
and depth of issues bypassed or skirted 
over by dominant movements on the 
philosophical scene. He thinks in orga- 
nic terms, and so he can begin with 
observations about plants and their en- 
vironments and move to a macrocosmic 
view. The distinctiveness of the human, 
however, is never outside the scope of 
his attention. While he eschews the ap- 
pellation "theologian," he has been of 
great interest to some religious thinkers. 
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His interest in practical moral questions 
antedates the interest other American 
moral philosophers have shown in them 
in recent years. For example, his essay 
on human experimentation — in die fiist 
issue of Daedalus on that subject in 
1969 — has been followed by literally 
volumes on the subjea; yet many letum 
to it not simply for moral aigument but 
for moral wisdom. 

This current book is one of both pro- 
phetic challenge and ethical dieory; few 
in philosophy or theology manage to 
hold these strands together. By pro- 
pheqr I mean an interpretation of cur- 
rent circumstances which calls atten- 
tion to dangers to well-being in a quite 
dramatic way. On its critical side, pro- 
phecy is, as Jonas himself says, a "heu- 
ristics of fear." It stimulates affectivity, 
as well as rationality, and communi- 
cates a sense of urgency about matters 
at hand. 

As a book of ethical theory, it centers 
on the idea of responsibility, which, for 
most moral philosophy in North Amer- 
ica, has been confined to accountability 
for particular acts, similar to its use in 
tort law. This aspect is, of course, pro- 
foundly strong in Jonas, but his theory 
also indudes dimensions of wider anal- 
ysis. Indeed, the book's main factual 
premise is that modem science and tech- 
nology have created radical new possi- 
bilities of intervention into many areas 
of life because of the interrelationships 
between the consequences of human 
choice and intervention and the net- 
work of life in the world. 

Whether finally correct or not, a pre- 
mise is that '^he boundary between 
'city' .md 'nature' has been obliterated." 
"The difference between the artificial 
and die natural has vanished, the natu- 
ral is swallowed up in the sphere of the 
artificiai, and at the same time the total 
artifact . . . generates a Mature* of its 
own, that is, a necessity wkfa which hu- 
man freedom has to cope in an entirely 
new sense." He argues that only an 
ethics of responsibility such as he devel- 
ops is adequate to this new situation. 
Chapters two through four develop the 
ethical theory philosophically, with ex- 
plicit and implicit references to many 
issues in historical and contemporary 
philosophical ediics— for example, the 



"is-ought" relationship. These chapters 
will be of great interest to the philoso- 
phical readers of the Bulletin and are 
worthy of serious study; other readers 
might find them to be abstract and of 
less interest. 

Jonas states the imperative that the 
theory backs in several forms: 

• positively, "Act so that the effects 
of your action arc compatible with the 
permanence of genuine human life"; 

• n^atively, "Act so that the effects 
of your action are not destructive of the 
future possibility of such a life"; or 

• "Do not compromise die condi- 
tions for an indefinite continuation of 
humanity on earth." 

The values implied in these forms of 
the imperative are, for Jonas, threat- 
ened by deep cultural tendencies. Given 
the intetconnectedness of things in the 
world, and given an orientation toward 
the long-range future in Jonas's depic- 
tion of the effects of action, the points 
to be considered in the development of 
ethics are extended in both their (in my 
terms) spatial and temporal dimensions. 

The prophetic interpretation of our 
circumstances grounds the urgency of 
a different view of ethics, though I be- 
lieve that the arguments for the ethical 
theory of responsibility could stand in- 
dependently of the prophetic. Chapters 
five and six, however, interweave them 
nicely. I lore Jonas moves from such 
heady ideas as the requirement that we 
say "no to Not-Being" and "yes to Be- 
ing" to critiques of all forms of uto- 
pianism. This seaion involves an exten- 
sive and distinctive critique of Marxism 
and other ideas of progress. Because 
Jonas paints on a large canvas with 
broad strokes, we do not see hou he 
would apply his ethical theory to spe- 
cific policy issues. This is a major dis- 
appointment. 

BuUetin readers might expect diat in 
the light of his analysis and imperatives 
the presence of nuclear weapons in the 
world would be the primary object of 
his concern. He is sure that those who 
concentrate "the apocalyptic potential 
of our technology" on the bomb do not 
exaggerate, the peril. 

But it has one consolation: it lies in 
the realm of arbitrary dioioc. Certain 



acts of certain aaors can bring about 
the catastrophe — but they can also 
remain undone. Nuclear weapons 
can even be abolished without this re- 
quiring iill (if motlcrii existcnee to 
change. (The prospect is admittedly 
small.) Anyway, decisions can still 
play a role — and in these fear. Not 
that this can be trusted; but we can 
in principle, be lucky because the use 
is not necessary in principle, that is, 
not impelled by the production of the 
thing as such (which aims at obviat- 
ing the necessity of its use). 

Jonas says that his main fear is rather 
"the apocalypse threatening from the 
nature of the unintended dynamics of 
techtiical civilization as such, inherent 
in its structure, whereto it drifts willy- 
nilly and with exponential acceleration: 
the apocalypse of the 'too much,' with 
exhaustion, pollution, desolation of 
the planet. . . . With all respect for the 
threat of sudden destruaion by the 
atom bomb, I put the threat of the slow 
incremental opposite, overpopulation 
and all the other 'too much' in the fore- 
front of my fears." Here he has perhaps 
exaggerated the way in which rational 
choice will be effective in issues of war 
and underestimated the way in which 
nuclear weapons are themselves part of 
the political dynamics of technical civil- 
ization. 

The book concludes with Jonas's de- 
fense against charges of antitechnolo- 
gism and antiscience. It is the present 
intoxication with technology that 
creates his fears. 

There is, interestingly, little reference 
ro other current literature dealing with 
his basic issues in both similar and dif- 
ferent ways. What we have is a learned 
and wise philosopher's prophetic spirit 
joined with sophisticated rationality— 
a rare combination in American intel- 
kctual life. Where one is not persuaded 
by him, one is forced to adduce evi- 
dences and develop arguments to sup- 
port a different view. □ 

James \\. Gustafson is a professor of 
theological ethics in the Divinity School 
and the Committee on Social Thought 
at the Lhiiversity of Chicago. He is the 
author of the two-volume Ethics from 
a Theocentric Perspective (1981, 1984). 
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Sakharov's plight 

I should like to second the letter from 
Theodore H. von Laue {Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1985). Von Laue is a distinguished 
historian and the son of an eminent 
German physicist. He is in a unique 
position to assess the politics of physics 
and the plight of the physicist who 
makes his career in weapons research. 

Sakharov's fate should be compared 
with Oppenheimer's and Teller's in the 
United States. Attempts were made to 
discredit Oppenheimer, and his securi- 
ty clearance was revoked. Teller— the 
prototypical scientific hawk, on the 
other hand — has thrived. Sakharov has 
fared less well than Oppenheimer. But 
he has not been jailed or sent to Siberia. 

Perhaps the force of world opinion 
protects Sakharov. It would seem most 
embarrassing to the Soviets were he to 
disappear mysteriously. Thus, I think, 
expressions of genuine concern among 
scientists throughout the world for 
Sakharov's personal welfare can help 
him. 

But, as von Laue convincingly points 
out, it will not help Sakharov if we 
make him a pawn in the Cold War. 
American scientists who beat the drum 
for Sakharov should ask themselves 
whether they seek the welfare of the 
man, or whether they are using him in 
asserting their own self-righteous anti- 



communism, or whether (in some cases) 
they are consciously implementing U.S. 
Cold War propaganda. 

Carl Barus 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

» » » 

I would like to say a few words concern- 
ing the issue of American scientists' re- 
actions to the plight of Andrei Sakharov, 
which was discussed in the editorial of 
the August-September 1984 Bulletin. I 
take my hint from the editors' recom- 
mendation that "patience, not silence" 
is needed. I will be patient with the sub- 
sequent remarks of Carl Blumenstein in 
the November issue and Theodore von 
Laue in the January issue, but I cannot 
remain silent. 

Sakharov was subjected to continu- 
ous harassment and placed in internal 
exile in clear violation of the laws of 
the Soviet Union. He is a symbol to us 
because of his determined efforts on 
behalf of people whose rights are being 
violated the world over. He was instru- 
mental in convincing the Soviet autho- 
rities to agree to ban atmospheric nu- 
clear tests, and he was outspoken in his 
belief that greater communication is 
needed between the superpowers. He 
has not violated the law, and he wants 
nothing more for himself than to be left 
alone by the authorities. 

Efforts by us on his behalf may fail, 
but they certainly cannot hurt. To be- 
lieve that a break between scientific 
academies contributes to the "mobiliza- 
tion for a nuclear confrontation," in 
von Laue's words, is naive. Official rela- 
tions between academies can be broken 
and reinstated at will; they do not in- 
fluence the mechanics of the arms race. 
Dialogue is certainly needed, but we 
should try to show that we believe in 
what we are saying. Sakharov has light- 
ed the imaginations of many people in 
many nations who hope for peace and 
a better life. "Let his American well- 
wishers therefore take him out of the 
limelight of moral indignation," von 
Laue tells us. We could not do so if we 
tried. 



Blumenstein asserts that we are being 
"led by the State Department, which 
has turned the issue into one of human 
rights." But human rights has always 
been the issue, whether or not we have 
seen it as such. To pretend concern 
about the great issues of the world 
while turning our backs on our individ- 
ual rights only illustrates bad logic. 
German science under Hitler was not 
inhuman because it was brainwashed 
into hating the Soviets, as Blumenstein 
believes, but because it often ignored 
what was happening in its own land to 
many of its own people. If human rights 
had been a greater issue as the abuses 
began, perhaps history would have fol- 
lowed a different course. "Why are hu- 
man rights secondary in superpower 
struggles?" Why, indeed? Blumenstein 
goes on to imagine that if Sakharov 
were free he might build the bomb for 
Israel, and that the Soviet authorities 
may have done us all a favor by putting 
him away. I never thought that I would 
find such absurd speculation in the 
pages of the Bulletin. 

We should live free from threat, 
whether of war or of arbitrary authori- 
ty. We should fight on both fronts. To 
argue that the battle for human rights 
should be postponed in favor of the 
battle for arms reduction only creates 
confusion and defeat on both fronts, 
because they are essentially the same 
struggle. 

Gary Pereira 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Star Wars not viable 

It is always shocking to observe how 
quickly the lessons of the past are for- 
gotten by zealots and ideologues the 
world over. It was only about 30 years 
ago that Nikita Khrushchev announced 
that his scientists had developed the 
ability to "hit a fly in space" and that, 
as a consequence, the Soviet Union was 
about to deploy an anti-ballistic-missile 
(ABM) system that would henceforth 
protect it from the threat of a nuclear 
attack from any capitalistic aggressor. 
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Our first response was to launch a 
major ABM effort of our own. But we 
soon realized that, while it might be 
possible to hit a single fly in space, the 
problem was very different if there were 
1,000 flies attacking at the same time — 
or perhaps a few thousand fly-like ob- 
jects of which only a few hundred were 
real, and the rest indistinguishable de- 
coys—while there were only a limited 
number of ABMs available. In short, 
any defensive system could be saturated 
by the offensive system at a cost consi- 
derably less than that of the defense. 

This realization led to the negotia- 
tion of the ABM Treaty of 1972 — per- 
haps the most effective and stabilizing 
of the post-World War 11 arms control 
measures. 

At the same time, however, we went 
ahead (and the Soviets soon followed) 
with the development of decoy systems, 
then of multiple reentry vehicles (MRVs) 
and, finally, multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles (MIRVs). 
Thus, through the convoluted "logic" 
of strategic technology and doctrine, 
despite the elimination of ABMs, we 
precipitated a race in offensive techno- 
logy which has led, inevitably, to the 
current concerns about the adequacy of 
our deterrent capabilities. 

Now, once again, visions of space- 
based offensive and defensive "sugar 
plums'— laser and particle beams and 
similar "Buck Rogers" schemes — are 
exciting some members of the military- 
industrial-academic-political complex to 
indulge in technological pipe-dreams, so 
well illustrated by the article "Defense 
in Space is not 'Star Wars'" by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Robert Jastrow, and Max 
Kampelman, published in the January 
27 New York Times Magazine. 

The fact remains that space-based 
systems, both defensive and offensive, 
have two fatal flaws: 

• Both sides can and, given the na- 
ture of the U.S.-Soviet competition, ine- 
vitably will play the same game. What 
we deploy, they eventually will, and 
vice versa. 

• Space remains the most open of all 
the media. Whatever we put up, they 
can see, examine, and emulate— and 
again vice versa. Furthermore, in a time 
of crisis, such systems are extraordina- 



rily vulnerable. It only takes a small 
rock, dispatched by a very small rocket, 
to punch a hole in the fuel tank of a 
laser system and render it inoperable. 

Star Wars — by any name one prefers 
to call it— is a dangerous and futile il- 
lusion. The sooner this fact is univer- 
sally recognized, and the technically 
advanced nations tailor their activities 
to this truism, the sooner we can get to 
the real imperative of installing Eisen- 
hower's "open space" regime, to the bet- 
terment of all humankind. 

Bernard T. Feld 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Nonproliferation debate 

Leonard Spector's assertion {Bulletin, 
January 1985) that "a Pakistani nuclear 
capability would mean that the non- 
proliferation regime had proven impo- 
tent" reflects a common and dangerous 
confusion between the two existing "re- 
gimes" for nonproliferation. 

The nonproliferation regime asso- 
ciated with the 1968 Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) cannot be accused, let alone ren- 
dered impotent by the actions of any 
nonparty, although it can be seriously 
compromised by the reactions of states 
party to it. The original purpose of that 
Treaty was to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to those countries which 
even in the mid-1960s were moving ra- 
pidly toward the capability of nuclear 
weapons production — among them 
West Germany, Japan, and Sweden. 
That none of these countries at that 
time was actively seeking a nuclear 
capability is not the point. The NPT 
regime has succeeded magnificently in 
reinforcing and legitimating the intent 
of over 100 countries not to seek nuclear 
weapons, and in providing mutual rein- 
forcement and reassurance among that 
group. 

The other regime is a less formal one, 
addressed to that small group of coun- 
tries who are not party to the NPT (or 
the Tlatelolco Treaty). It is sometimes 
argued that this group contains almost 
every country about which there is cur- 
rent concern: India, Pakistan, South 
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Africa, Israel, Argenrina, and Brazil. 

But that is almost a matter of defini- 
tion. The NPT regime cannot force 
countries to eschew nuclear weapons; 
its primary purpose is to reinforce a 
prior decision to do so. The countries 
on the short list of present concern have 
foiled to conclude formal nonprolifera- 
tion agreements for a variety of reasons, 
ranging from complaints about the dis- 
crimination inherent in the NFT divi- 
sion of nuclear weapons states from 
non-nuclear-weapons states to a secu- 
ntyHfaiven desire to maintain at least the 
potential for going nuclear. Restrainii^ 
proliferation among this group of coun- 
tries requires different taaics— such as 
nudear supplier guidelines or attempts 
to exert bilateral leverage — and should 
be judged by different goals and stan- 
dards of bdbavior. 

The NPT regime is indeed seriously 
threatened by the possibility that the 
September 1985 NPT review will repli- 
cate the failure of the 1980 conference 
to come to any agreed-upon final state- 
ment, or to resolve the tensions over the 
cmtinuing nuclear arms race, h is there- 
fore most regrettable that there has 
been no visible sign from the Reagan 
Administration of a coherent and res- 
ponsiblc stratef^y to respond to these 
manifest and oft-repeated complaints. 
It is certain that the United States and 
the Soviet Union will attempt to point 
to the Shultz-Gromyko talks of January 
1985 as evidence that good-faith nego- 
tiations to end the arms race have in- 
deed resumed, but it is not clear how 
that promise to talk at some future date 
will weigh against such empirical data as 
the new deployment of nuclear-armed 
cruise missiles, SS-20s, and Pershing lis. 

A number of other points raised by 
Spector do fall into the purview of the 
formalized NPT/Tlatelolco regime, 
most notably continuing attempts to 
bring China and France into the NPT 
and Argentina and Brazil at least into 
the Tlatelolco regime. But these issues 
must be separated from efforts addressed 
at South Africa and Israel (who share 
a partial "pariah" status within the NPT 
regime), India (whose assertion that its 
1974 test was not weapons-related needs 
to be encouraged for the sake of the 
NFT r^ime, however illogical that 



seems), and the very special case of 

Pakistan. 

A Pakistani nuclear device would in- 
deed be a serious blow to efforts aimed 

at containing proliferation among 
those coimtries not party to the NPT, 
as well as raising other fiears about the 
response of India and possibly even the 
transfer of a weapon to Libya. In those 
terms it would be a dear and major 
policy failure for the United States as 
well as a serious threat to world peace 
and security. But it would not represent 
a similar defeat or failure for the NFT/ 
Tlatelolco regime, to which the case of 
Pakistan is wholly external. 

This distinction is neither trivial nor 
scholastic, but has real policy content. 
Any international regime— even the 
NPT regime, which is far more formal 
and restrictive than most— depends 
largely on the establishment of and 
belief in common norms and rules for 
compliance. In a sense, the regime con- 
tinues to function only as long as its 
members believe in it. To declare the re- 
gime a fiailuie because not all states 
would join, or because some nonjoiner 
violates its rules and intent, is to give 
up its real accomplishments to no pur- 
pose. 

The NFT is perhaps the single great- 
est accomplishment of 30 years of arms 

control negotiations. Alone among in- 
ternational treaties it formally discrimin- 
ates between the rights and responsibili- 
ties of two dasses of countries (nudear 
weapons states and non-nuclear-weap- 
ons states) on the basis of historical ac- 
ddent and perpetuates and institution- 



alizes that distinction. Furthermore, 
it has also provided a mechanism by 
which most countries of the world 
jointly agree that the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons enhances neither their 
security nor their status. What is needed 
to complete or complement the regime 
is the will to assert to those nonparties 
who threaten to proliferate that if they 
do the United States will surely take 
whatever actions are necessary to see 
to it that they gain neither prestige nor 
security from it (and one hopes that 
other advanced industrial coimtries 
will join in this effort). Only in this way 
can funher prohferation by nonparties 
be discouraged. 

Sadly, there is no present evidence 
that either the United States or the So- 
viet Union can credibly make such a 
threat, which would clearly involve 
such strategies as a complete embargo 
on all military supplies of any kind, 
economic and trade sanctions, and SO 
forth. To put it another way, the threat 
of nuclear prohferation is evidently 
omsidered less serious than the loss or 
alienation of such "allies" as Pakistan 
or South Africa. Taken together with 
our obvious disinclination to place sus- 
taining and reinforcing the NPT regime 
above the priorities that drive the nu- 
dear arms race, there is good reason to 
be pessimistic about outcomes within 
both of the nonproliferation regimes. 
But the two regimes are threatened by 
different sets of events in difGnent time 
frames. Since the NPT regime is so 
much more robust and general, so much 
more broadly based, and so much more 
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valuable in the long run rhan the infor- 
mal one, it is neither accurate nor wise 
to tie them tt^etfaer as if there were no 
major distinctions between them. 

Gene 1. Rochlin 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



The alarm that Leonard Spector ex- 
presses about the clangers of horizontal 
proliferation is valid, but too narrowly 
focused. In concentrating on the dc\el- 
oping countries, he has slighted the 
dozen or so nations that would have far 
less difficulty in producing nuclear 
weapons quickly. 

Almost all the major industrialized 
nations have the fissile materials, tech- 
nology, knowledge, personnel, and fa- 
cilities to make weapons if they so 
choose: Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
to name a few. Although international 
and multilateral safeguards make weap- 
ons conversion very difficult to conceal, 
they could renounce the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. Rather dian capability being 
the controlling factor, the industrialized 
states' lack of interest in nuclear weap- 
ons depends much more on the ultimate 
disadvantages of possession. 

In his article, Speaor mentions a vital 
point missing from his book {Nuclear 
Proliferation Today, 1984): the Non- 
Prolifcration Treaty might unravel be- 
cause of the nuclear arms race between 
the superpowers. Through the example 
of endless arms production, the nudear- 
weapons states are enticing other na- 
tions to develop their own arsenals. The 
nuclear powers must make some pro- 
gress in arms control if they expect the 
current stagnation in horizontal pro- 
liferation to continue. 

Therefore, policies that only empha- 
size restriaions on technology available 
to developing countries are too limited. 
The nonprolifcration regime is indeed 
fragile; it is much more dependent on 
political will than on mere technologi- 
cal ability. 

Spector overstates the danger that the 
Madras nuclear power plant might sup- 
ply plutonium for weapons. Intended 
to alleviatt India's eneigy needs, that 



plant would have to be operated in a 
very inefficient and obvious mode in 
order to issue weapons-grade plutoni- 
um. India has already demonstrated 
that it can make nuclear explosives by 
tJie same route used by every one of the 
nudeaFwetqmns states— dedkated mili- 
tary facilities, not civil power plants. 

Although apprehension about the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons is jus- 
tified, attention should encompass the 
full range of realistic problems and 
place them in perspecdve. 

Alex Dc Volpi 
Bolingbrook, Illinois 



Leonard Spector's response: I agree with 
most of Gene Rochlin's points on the 
importance of the NPT; our differences 
seem to be largely definitional. The 
more widely held view, I believe, is that 
the nonproliferation regime is a single 
totality, a composite of mutually rein- 
forcing treaties, bilateral accords, sup- 
plier-country controls, international 
oigaiuzations, and ad hoc diplomaq^— 
all aimed at preventing the spread of 
nuclear arms. The NPT is only one ele- 
ment, however important, of this larger 
regime. In this light, Pakistan's emer- 
gence as a new de facto nuclear-weap- 
ons state would represent a serious fail- 
ure of the regime as a whole, even if 
certain elements of it appear to be fimc- 
tioning successfully. 

I would add that Rochlin's dichuto- 
mization of the nonproliferation system 
into the formal NPT regime and a sec- 
ond informal regime directed at six key 
non-NPT parties seems somewhat arti- 
ficial. The United States, for one, has 
routinely used "informal" diplomatic 
pressure to retard potentially dangerous 
nuclear activities in such NFT-parties 
as Iraq, Iran, Libya, Egypt, and South 
Korea. Conversely, the six nonsignato- 
ries are members of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), have 
entered into numerous bilateral nuclear 
agreements, and are subject to the Nu- 
clear Suppliers' Group export controls 
— all formal elements of the regime. 

Turning to Alex De Volpi's comment 
questioning the importance of the un- 
safeguaided Madras I Atomic Power 



Plant to India's nuclear weapons poten- 
tial, I would point out that New Delhi, 
according to Indian press accounts, kept 
the plant idle for two years rather than 
purchase needed heavy water kom the 
Soviet Union since diis would have 
meant placing the reactor under IAEA 
safeguards. This conduct is hard to 
square with the position that New Delhi 
views the plant strictly as a means "to 
alleviate India's energy needs." More- 
over, the plant's potential annual out- 
put of 60 kilograms of weapons-grade 
plutonium is considerable when com- 
pared to the potential output of India's 
two large unsafeguarded research reac- 
tors, CIRUS and the R-5. Estimates for 
the combined plutonium production at 
these two facilities range from 32 to 59 
kilograms per year, and the R-5 is not 
yet operating, apparently because of a 
lack of indigenously produced heavy 
water. 

It should be added that operating an 
on-line, loaded CANDU-styie reaaor 
like Madras I to produce weapons-grade 
plutonium is by no means "inefficient," 
except in the sense that more uraniiun 
is passed through the reactor than nor- 
mal; and, in any event, producing com- 
parable amounts of plutonium in the 
CIRUS and R-5 reactors would require 
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irradiation of comparable amounts of 

uranium. It would also require consi- 
derably more tune if the leaaors' capa- 
cities are at the low end of die estimates 
noted above. 

Moteover, at Madras, electricity pro- 
duction could at least pardy o^et the 
reactor's operating costs, much as it has 
at the U.S. N-reactor at Hanford, at 
Britain's Calder Hall plant, and at cer- 
tain French reactors at Marcouk. This 
would make plutonium production at 
Madras far more "efficient" than the 
ahemarive of using research reactors. 
Adding to the credibility of this scena- 
rio, finally, is the fact that U.S. and 
IAEA officials have long been concerned 
that Pakistan's similar, if somewhat 
smaller, CANDU power reaaor at Ka- 
rachi might be used to produce plutoni- 
um for weapons. 

Defining first strike 

In "The Drift toward First Strike" {Bul- 
letin, January 1985), William Arldn 
addresses definitions of first strike. Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
has frequently presented his: first 
strike weapon is a weapon that is used 
first." This definition equates first use 
with first strike. Equally significant, it 
does not distiiiguish non-nudear from 
nuclear weapons. This is a crucial dis- 
tinction that critics of U.S. nuclear 
weapons use policy are attemptii^ to 
establish. 

It is undisputed that the NATO- U.S. 
policy of deterrence since ^Kbrld 
II has been intended to deter non-nu- 
clear as well as nuclear attack. A "weap- 
on diat is used first" can ea«ly mean a 
Soviet non-nuclear weapon. Thus Wein- 
beiger's definition would not cover use 
of U.S. strategic nuclear weapons in a 
preemptive damage-limiting strike 
against Soviet strategic missiles if the 
U.S. weapons are used in letaliaticMi to 
a Soviet non-nudear assault Rather, the 
definition appears carefully crafted to 
cover just such a scenario. 

If Soviet first use of non-nuclear 
weapons is a first strike, then U.S. use of 
strategic nuclear weapons in response is 
a second strike. This would indude re- 
lease of MX missiles ficom vulnerable 
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silos. That is, under ^feinbeiget's defini- 
tion, not every pteen^Mive nudear strike 

is a first strike. 

Since people in power give effective 
meaning to disputed definitions by their 
actions, the potential of Weinberger's 
ambiguous first use/first strike defmi- 
tion to embrace a preemptive nudear 
"second" strike should be challenged 
and clarified. Agreement of terms is a 
minimum requirement of reasoned de- 
bate. Is the objeaive of the U.S. Consti- 
tution "to provide for the common de- 
fense^ reasonably served by a policy that 
puts U.S. cities at risk of nuclear annihi- 
lation in order to deter Soviet tanks 
fiom crossing into ^Olfestem Europe? 
This is the question that is masked by 
Weinberger's duplidtous definition of 
fu'st strike. 

Claire Thomas 
Bellevue, Washington 

Abandon the MX 

Now that the Reagan Administration 

has formally agreed to resume arms 
negotiations with Moscow, the role of 
the MX must again be debated, focus- 
ing on four points: 

• Air Force Brig. Gen. James P. Mc- 
Cacdby of die MX pn^ram staled in No- 
vember 1982 diat a Sonet atuck on the 
present Minuteman silos would drop 
the U.S. ICBM survival rate to less than 
10 percent. For the United States to de- 
ploy the MX in those same Minuteman 
silos is to stand reason upside down. 

• If the MX is placed in a vulnera- 
ble basing mode and cannot maintain 



a credible second-strike role, dien it 

must assume a destabilizing first-strike 
role. Anthony Lewis in the New York 
Times wrote: "If a moment of tension 
comes, if the Russians are misled into 
thinking we are about to launch, they 
might be tempted to launch, they might 
be tempted to hit the MX's first." TTie 
U.S.-Soviet nuclear relationship cannot 
be insulated from the vagaries and 
spasms of their political reiationshipi. 
Another incident like that of the Ko- 
rean airliner might spark a much wider 
conflict. Operational MXs could tip a 
crisis over the edge. 

• The Administration and Congress 
both seek to cap the burgeoning defi- 
dt. Elimination of the MX system (esti- 
mated at S26 billion) in favor of the 
Midgetman would save approximatdy 
$15 billion. 

• There exists on Defense Depart- 
ment drawing boards an alternative to 
the MX: Mic^etman. The president's 
own commission on strategic forces en- 
dorsed the concept of a mobile, single- 
warhead missile. The mobile Midget- 
man, deployed in large numbers, would 
serve as the ideal retaliatory weapon 
and thereby stabilize the U.S.-Soviet 
strategic relationship. Jonathan Media- 
lis's study for the Congressional Re- 
search Service noted diat a soft-mobile 
deployment— that is, capable of high- 
way deployment— would cost $700 mil- 
lion to develop and $9.7 billion to pro- 
duce 1,386 missiles. Also, Richard L. 
Garwin, former member of the Penta- 
gon's Defense Science Board, has stated 
that deployment of the Midgetman, 
once started, could be completed in two 
years. 

David Ormsby 
Bolin^rook, Illinois 



The Bulletin welcomes letters to the 

editor. Shorter letters (under 300 
words) are more likely to be publish- 
ed, and all letters are subject to edit- 
ing. Please type, using double space. 
The volume of mail which we 
receive predudes acknowledging or 
returning letters. 

For author guidelines, see the Jan- 
uary 1985 issue. 
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